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ABSTRACT 

This content analysis schedule for the Bilingual 
Education Center of Chicago presents information on the history^ 
funding^ and scope of the project. Included are sociolinguistic 
process variables such as the native and dominant language of 
students and their interaction. Information is provided on staff 
selection and the linguistic background of project teachers. An 
assessment is made of the duration and extent of the bilingual 
componWt, and the methods of second language teaching in general* 
Included is an analysis of materials, student grouping, tutoring, 
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1.0 Pr.OJSCT HISTOx-JY, FUIIDHG MB SCOPS 
1.1 Year Project began under Title VII: 
see 97 - 1969 

Project 07 - I^Tb 

No. * _ 1971 

2.0 FUNDEJG (ilark all that apply) 

2.1 1-Any P. JOr, funding of BILINGUAL progran, if Title 

VII continues or expands that program 
0-no prior funding mentioned 

2.2 Year prior funding began 



2.3 



Prior bilingixal program involved: 

1 - early childhood X -f- K) 

2- eleiaentaiy studenis (grades 1-6) *) Q 

3- secondary students (grades 7-12) o Q 
0-not specified 
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Sowce of prior bilingual program funding: 

1 - local A-uni varsity , 

2- state 5-federal (specify) T> He. j; _ 

3- foundation 6-other (specify) 
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STAT2 



2- /u:izona 

3- Calirornia 
^.-Colorado 

5- Connecticut 

6- Florida 

7- Guar; 

8- Idaho 
9*-Illinois 
10-Indiana 



11 - Louis iaria 

12- IIaine 



21- -0::lahc:.ia 

22- 0rer:on' > 



1 3-liassachusetts 23-Pennsylvania 



24- :.:iodo Island 

25- Te::ac 



H-Ilichigan 

15- ilontana 

16- New Haiapshire 26-Utali 

17- Kei; Jersey 27-Vera'aont 
lo-New iicxico 

19- Ne\/ Yor:: 

20- Ohio 



2G-i/ashin{:;ton 
29-Wi scons in 
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1.0 P.:OJSCT HISTO.-;!, FUllDIKG ArJD SCOP?j 

1.1 Year Project began under Title VII; 

see 97 - 1969 

Project 07 - 1570 

No. - 1971 

2.0 FWIDIMG (ilar!; all that apply) 

2*1 1-Any P.JOi: funding of BILINGUAL pi-^ograii, if Title 
VII continues or 'expands tliat prograra 

0- no prior funding mentioned * ' . 

2.2 Year prior Cunding began 

2.3 Prior biling"aal pro^rain involved; 

1- ear]^ childhood Cpre K -r K) 

2- eleEientaiy students (grades 1-6) *) S-S 

3- -secondary students (grades 7-12)\o ^ 

0- not specified 

Source of prior bilingual prograiu funding: ' 

1 - local ^.-university 

2- state 5-federal (specify) Ti He. 

3- foundation 6-other (specif^O ^ 

4 

2.5 1-COKCURRSIT funding of prograii(s); if cooperating 

with Title VII program 

0- no concurrent funding :,ientioned ^ 

2.6 Concurrent program cooperating- wi1:h Title VII involves: 

1 - early childhood (p^e K) 

2- elementary students (grades 1-6) 

3- secondary students ' (grades 7-12) 
4.-teachers 

0- not specified 

2.7 Source of concurrent fundiftg, if coopei-ating \ri. th Title VII 
prograjn: 

1 - local ii-federal (specify ) Tf H-<' lr 

2- state 5-other (specify) 

3~univer3ity 6-iounc1; :::.-;;i nv^"ort 

2.8 Total Title VII grant (first year only) 

2.9 Total fuiids for concurrent prograu(3) coopeiatino- witii 
TiUe VII (.'ii-jt rsrr) 

3.0 1-If a UNIVEISITY is \rorl:ing with the Title VII -progra:,:, 

specif^' vMch: ^ 

0-none 
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U.O SCOPE of P;.0J2CT 

U.^ Jirabers of schools involved in Title 



1- one 

2- tv;o 

3- three 



A-four 
5-five 
6~other 



0-not 3P3cified 
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U.Z A 7 / f 
BtPlH. 



U.2 Total nvmiber of students in ,-)ror;ra;i A. First year 

r. Second j'-ear 
C. Third year 

A.3 Grade level of students in progran: nmriber of classes per 
grade and total nw.iber of students by grouped grade levels 
(by second year) _ ^ 

Number of Hunber of ^-3 ' ' 



Grcide Glasses 
PS-PreSchool 
K-ICndfftn 



Grade 



Glasses 



i^b-PreSchool ^ 7-grade 7 \ 

K-ICndgtn _ C-crade 8 / 

PSK . 5 TOTAL NC. students PS and IC 9-grade vjj 



.tot 



1 - grade 1 

2- grade 2 

3- grade 3 
A-grade A 

5- grade 5 

6- grade 6 

A .I3k. TOTAL stuclents gr. 1-6 



... TOTAL. students gr. 7-9 
10-rrade 



1 1 - grade 

1 2- ,'i:rade 



10 5 

12 J 



: TOTiii,' students gr. 10-12 



A. A 1-iU.l classes graded ( 

2- All classes ungraded * 

3- Soine classes ungraded 

If ungraded, specify ages or grades grouped together :__/(:^;_£^Qf3*^U0Ui" 

5.0 P.IOGESS VA.MLES - STUDEIITS (Sociolinguistic) dtOe^Upm t 

5.1 Students Doninarit and Native language interaction and 

cultural affiliation (indicate nuuber of students in eacli 
ca^egoiy and specify cultui'al affiliation in box) 
(Gircle any infomation v/hich is inferred and vrrite INF.) 
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1, Total 

Non-English 
Ilother Ton'^ie 



2. Total 

English 
Ilother-Tongue. 



1 1 . N-E Dom - NaiT , 

310 « 



,"^^Erl£iish pptunant 5.0 
II.2-Doa -'nEi'iT'' 



No. 



I 



11;^ E-Dom - H IT 



NE do: 
:i-2!T 

S don 
lIEiiT 



liiT 
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II. 



grade and to"tal'luu.iber ci'^ studcr.ts by r^rou'/o:, grade 1-, vel 
(by second year) 

Nunber of 

Ps'-PreSchool ' ' ^ 
K-I(nd{Min . " 

PSK 5.^- "^I^*' students PS and I 



Grade 



I'm-ber of ^-3 PSX 
Classes a73 ^ 




to I 

ui. 



1- £;rade 1 

2- grade 2 

3- grade 3 
A-grade U 

5- grade 5* 

6- grade 6 ^ 

A ..13 At. TOTAL students gv. 1-6 



_TCT-rlL students £r- 7-C 



10- .jrade 10 

11 - grade 11 L 

12- £;rade 1C J. 



TCI/i students gr. 10-12 



4. 4- 1-All classes graded 

2- All classes un{*;raded 

3- 5one classes, ungraded 



If ungraded, specify ages or grades grouped ^^ogetYiex . ^.i^ 

5.0 P lOGESS VA.:iii3LES - STUDEKTS (Sociolinguistic) ' devX^lopm t p jj^j 

5.1 Students Dorainant and Native language interaction and | 
cultural affiliation '(indicate nuiaber of students in each 
category and specify cultural affiliation in box)s 
, (Circle any infori-iation which is iiif erred and v/rite INF.) 



1. Total • 
Non-English 
Ilother Ton;nie. 



2. Tot5.1 
English 
ilothier-Tongue. 



r 



~lJon-Iib£ilish DOT-inaii.t 
I n-E Don - NGIT „, 

810 



Erij^lish ppmnant 5.0 
II.Z-Dora - llk^ ' 



.130. 



I1E_ -.a . 



E don 
rSliT 



III 



Total Non-English II Totc-1 Englisli lolrl IVDoa ^| ^ 

Dorainant: .S^JO. . Dordnant: A Jl.IIL 11= Ilj"^ ^ V * ^ 



Hon-Englisfa 
Ilother- Tongue 



English 
Mother Tongue 



il-S Don N-aiT 



; iicoiiple; a native Spanish. speal:er 
j who luses Spanish in most contacts 
! though he may loiov/ liiglish 



H-E Don - 3 IT 

Exaaple; (rare) a native ^nglish 
spealcing Puerto "lican child, 

! bom in Ne\; Yorl. who retuiiis 
to Pi-.^rtc \ico and becor.es 

[Spanish doiaiuant 



Siiglish poninant 
Don N— 2iT 



Exanple: a native Spanish 
spealcer who uses Spanish only in 
faitiiliar contacts, and Englisli 
in all other G.;.. school^ y^^Tl'^* 



*2::aT.ples: l)a native E. spealcing 
acculturated i\r:ierican who nay 
or not ]mov a second lang. 

2)a native E. speaking 
i:e:>:ican-Aiie-lcan child ulio has a 
iiiniual receptive 'jiowledge of 
Spaxii^h, but has a Latin culture 
affiliation 



5.2 Cixltural or Etl'Jiic identification of tp.rget students in ?rogra:.i 
by nunber and /j of each. 



page 



Indigenous iiinericans: 



lli^nber 



A1. 

A2 



A1 llavajo 
ii2 Chero!:ee 
A3 Other (specify) 
A TOTAL No. of /^err.caii Indian A 



-3. 



Anericans of other etl^ic bac'ijrounds : 

B1 y 



B1 iie::ican-ilEierican 
B2 Puerto-Zdcan 
B3 Cubans 

Gu©icc*nflW\3A Othei* Spanish-A-?.erxcan 

B TOTAL ho, of Spanish- 
spea::ing Auericans 

^ C Portuguese-Zonerican 

D Franco-American 

F Chinese-itaerican 

G Ssl:iBo 



32 

B3. .V^.. 
DA ^ 



11 .'iussian 
J Other 

I TOTAL number of H-SIT target 
students 



Per Oeiit of if inferred, 
Total otudents checl: (s/) 



r' 



z-' 





5.3 Ethnic identity of Englisl^othsr tongue students otlier than target 



population, if specified, % n-jmber and per cent. 

A -'^S J 

E2..&L^.c,k zi."!)}, : 



II TOT-\L number of HIT studeiits 
other than target popxilation 



5,4. Students' native language or uother tongue if DlFF3.Jj:Ii 
fron their docdnant language, 

(specify) 

Dpainaiit language Different ila tiye l^r-.ua-e ilrquber Per f-ent 

V-^Sngiish ^ 

2-^panish _ 



5,5 Students' Dominant Lan.^aage and 2rtent of Bilingualisn 

Dojainant language ! llunber of ilonoliugua]! I^iber of students Bilingual 
of students in program Students to an;^ extent 



LI i.fc::ici.2i-jii.:ei-icar- 31 

D2 P;:firto-.j.can 32 "v^" 

33 Cuban ^ ^-^y's^'^ 
Guoatll^aw^ I]/, ether Spanish-A-:.erican ^ 

Oo*^\v>vcA»N (soecii:>-) -A *^ 

B TCTAL i;o. of Spanish- D 
spea!:ing Americans 



ns 



C Portuguese-Ziuericaii 
D Franco-Awerican 
^ Chinese-.Anericaa 
G ZsIiiEo 

H ..ussian ' 
J Other 

I TG?/iL nunber of iI-2I.T targe t 
students 



D 
G 



See >c«.rox 3cc 



5.3 r^thnic identity of Snglisli iiotl:sr tor^Jie students ctliev tl.aii target 
population, if specified, by nui-foer and per cent. 

-1 ../firi<Lb. --A .T^i 

i^..M.ok 



II TOT-'Oi nunber of HIT students 
other than target popxilation 



5.4. Students' native lanj^uage or uother tongue if ^lYTLZCJl 
fron their dominant language. 

(specify) 



Paain(2Jit language. 
1--2ng*lish 
^-Spanish 



Lfferent ilative Lar:"'ua'-e iluabe: 



5.4... n.s.. 

Per Cent 



5.5 Students' Douinant Language and 5::tcnt of Eilingualisi': 



Doninant language 



of students in orograzi Students 



iTnber of i.'onolingiiaJj l^uiiber of students Dilinjual 



Nuaber 



/J 



^ English ^\ 

A American , 

^ Indian 

il Havajo 

^ Cherolcee 

^ Keresan 

. Other (spec.) 

2 Spanish 

C Portuguese 

D French 

F Chinese 

G Eskino 

H . 'tussian 

J Other (spec.)_ 



not 
spec. 



to ai-iy extent 

I not . only listening spea!:ing 
, spec, corn^vehension 'ability 
* ilo. To. 



s 



ERIC # 



200 



COUNTRY OF ORIGIN ' 
Excerpts ' from Racial Survey, October - 1970 



:5 a. 



This information refers 
to the total school 
population. 

y 


Mexican 


Puerto Rican 


• 

c 
m 

jQ 
3 
U 


1 

Other Spanish 


Total 


Area B - District 19 
Froebel Branch - 
Harrison H.S. 


• 2^S8 


43 


4 


37 


1 

342 , 


61.0 


10.2 


1.-0, 


8.7 




Area C - District 24 
Goudy Elem* 


43 


39 


163 ^ * 


41 


286 


4.25 


3.00 


1 /• 5 


4.0' 




Area C - District 3 " 
Hawthorne Elem. 
School 


103 


222 


22 


19 


366 ' 


9.30 


20.10 


2.00 


1.70 




Area B - District 19 
Jirka Elem. 
School 


470 


91 


f 


5 


566 


76.2 


14.7 




0.8- 




Area B - District 19 
Komensky Elemr. 
School 


495 


29 




5 


529 


88.4 


5.2 




0.9 




Area C - District 6 
Lafayet[te Elem. 
Schoojl 


109 


1349 


12 


42 


1512 


5.7 


71.0 


0.6 


2.2 


1 
I 



Mexican 



Puerto P 



Rxcair' 



Mexican 



Mexican 



Puerto 
Rican 




ERIC 



0 



page 

5.6 .^cruitaent of Students; - . , 

0 - not specified 

1 - 'Sngiish Mother Tongue and I^on English liother Tongue 

Students are recuired to participate in the biliur^^aal program 
, 2 - Only N-ZilT are rec;jired to take prograii. lilT's participation 
is voluntary 

3 - Both an: and lI-IilT partjpi^ation is X?Mrik^of project (in addition to 
h ^ Student selected afecorjxng to some crl^e^la uj, yj^ j ^langua^ej^ 

5.7' Proportion of E ^o^i pupils in project area: see Chart C 
n.s.-not specified on the c:iart 



(in addition to 



5.C Gomaunity lOharacteristics (r^arh^ally that ^Pgly) 

{% if mire than one category, indicate percent: for eachj 

■1 - iriner city-ghetto, barrio ^ 

2 ** major city 

3 - small city, town or suburb % 

U " i^lral , farm. ....*.. 

5 o€her (specify) 
reservation 

5.9 A. Socio-economic status of H-EMT participating students 
(indicate specific percent of lov SZS) 
B, Average family income, if iientioned 
,^ ^ n.s. _not specified 

^5.10 Socio-econonomic status of HIT participatinr^ students 
' (indicate specific percent of low SSS on the blanl:) ' 
n*a. -not applicable (no H-IT) 
00 -not specified 

5.11 Proportion of migrant students in project 
(Indicate specific percent) 
n.s. - not specified 

6.0 SOCIOLIHGUISTIC SUHVSY 



5.8 j^^ja 



5.S A. 



5.10 no 



5.11 



A 



6.1 Proiect states that a sociolingiiistic survey; 

• I for ■ II for 

1 was mde " 6arVeU fcux-od "itj^coO <^oo-'c^l'i^^ . 

2willbe aade s^oec^W.nci ^>ub>;c ?,cHoo) ^S'*'»r€/o. 

0 not mentioned r wi' 

6.2 If a sociolingiiistic survey v;as or uill be aade, a*4achccl: ji --I-1M,-. 

marlc all groups included: -o.Ma, V> c 

I N-Et-rr II LiiT ^ « 

2 chilSen . ^^'^^ Sc^Cvicy • ^^'j CxDO ?panv^\>-Cuf oax,>fr 

3 teachers / 



4. coranxonity/ 



>.C -vcrjaL^L;' Jliai'acteriiiticc (*;a:"': dly zac^x . 

if ir.nrc tha.. or.e category, indicate perbent for each) 

1 inner city--hetto, barrio _ , i 

2 ^ maijoT city ^ ' % 

3 ^ sraall city, tovni or suburb ^ 

iural, farup ' ' % 

5 " otlior (specify) 
reser^'-ation 

5.S A. Socio-econonic status of H-EMT particijevtinj, -students 
(indicate specific percent of lo\r CJS) 
B. Average faziily incoiie, if :.ientioned 
n.s. ^not specified 

5.10 Socio-econonoiiiic status of riiT participating' students 
(indicate specific percent of low SliS' on the bianl:) 
n.a. - not applicable (no HIT) 

00 -not specified 

5.11 Proportion of nigrant students m project 
(indicate specific percent) 

n.s. - not specified 

6.0 SOCIOLIIIGUISTIC SU?A^ 



5.9' A. 



5.10 



h5 



5.11 0„.q 



6.1 Project states that a sociolirigiiistic survey: o.l I 

I for II for II i^Q]/^y 

ll-mi -roup 1T£ -roup ,^4,^ 

0 not mentioned Sfi?<xKin^ f^b^*c. School ^H»<^r€n- 

5.2 If a sociolinguistic survey v^-as or vdii be :.iade, avtcich^cl: I _O0^.. 

inar:: all groups included; * II 

I N-aiT II 

1 parents 

2 children . . . . [ ^^^0 Soc<vi<^y ^'(.^ 000 ^(^c-nv^h-Cucoaui^r 

3 teachers 

4. comunity Xe^c^ 'Vd.e^V' 

5 others 

(specify) 

6.3 Langua/^e dominance of il-ZIT groups (checl: A parents, , . children, C_ teachers) 

\all be detexiained by the extent each language is used in different donains 
tlu'ough various neans of cGnmuni cation, 

e.g. specify extent descriptively ; never, sonetiriies, always 6.3 A 

;;■[::- 



a 


USE NCII-2KGLISH LAI^iG. 


3 

US2 ISIGLISil C ' 


DQIAIilS: 




LiisTiim src/jm^^^^ " 


1 Hone 


t 




2 Church * 






3 School 












5 Socializing 






6 lleishboi-hood 






7 filn-TV-radio 


{ 



9 Otliers - 
(specify) 




Fart 11 ^ L\ ^ A 

II. St'tttemont of Nood Safv) 

'In Chlcafio, thirty thousand (30,000) school-aso boys end girls use 

Spanish as their predozainnnt langusgo. Our current siir vey indicated that 

there were thirty-six thousand (36,000) non-Eaglish-speaking" children in our 

public schools. This figure 'represents ejn increase of seven thousand (7,000) 

f 

non-English speakers over the preceding year, l&ny of those newly arrived 

't. ' ■ 

monolingual people settle in neighborhoods such as the Pilsen Community, 
idiere Spanish is often used to conduct daily business. In these ^cocaunities , 
the children ere forced to caneuver in the often conQicting culjtures of the ' 
SpanisU-spealcing and English-speaking worlds. The dichotoay of these ciiltures 
is esjccially evident in the educational experiences of the children. Sshool- 
coBiaunity relationships are not fully developed because the expectations, custons, 
and language of school and teacher ai>o often in conflict vdth those of hoco and 
parents. ^ 

Forty-four percent (44y5) of the pupils in thes^^ coEiaunities are from lo\f- 
incoao faailios. Teacher observations have disclosed that these students are 
not able to participate actively or give sustained attention .in class activities 
because of their complete or partial lack of ability in the coaaunicative skills 
of fijglish. This inability of the students to understand what is being said 
in school results in fear, frustration, and a poor iiaage of self. Tne need to 
coanaunicate is t^v-artcd, and th* notivation to Icam suffers. 

Identified needs of these children have resulted in several proGr^jr.sof 
instruction end spocialized ser/iccs for bilingual children in the sc}ioo]s*cf 
Chicago. Recent intensification of effort in this dii-ection has I'esultcd in tvo 
federally-funded activities for Spanish-speaking children in the English as a 
Second Language (ESL) program. These activities are Teaching English as a 
Second Langucgc (TESL) and the Intensive TESI^ Center. 



.ear, l 69 teac.e.3 and 36 Spanish resource teaCers serving 6,6^ 
^hool year, wi ' ^ in^structional and services 

Mic school and 640 nonpublic school pupils was an in, 
public scnoox tiu ^ v^io 12 school districts. 

in 54 elementary schools and four high schools in 12 
program in 54 , ^ on 45 -chools in 12 schools districts 

«^ fiscal 1969. the program focused on 45 -choois 

, . «^«nsive services for 4,897 pupils 
to pro^de intensive instruction and extensive seryl 

identified as-most in need. . , 

t.^ inwnea effort to»rt E„6li*-l«.«»8o l-^"*' ^ '''^ *° 

^.e concept ^ - ^ " " 

' . ^ * ««.,«t of bilingual education for both the 

neglect to emphasize the important asset of bilingu 

monolingual and bilingual child. 

th. influx of .ddltiOBal Sp«4sh.3peiir« ^t-deats .nd the need for 
educatien neeeseitate the creation of >lUngu,l centers in five 
critic.; target areas, one at the School, vhere intensive TKSL 

' progra. has been in operaUon. ««.ther in the nrka-Kc«nsl=, whiles in the 
msen Cc-unit., a third and fourth, in »del cities areas at the G<^a. 
. rie^ent.^ »d Harrison ^igh Schools, and a fifth Center at Ha—, tn *he ■ 
U^eview co-.it.. In these areas of proposed activity, there are 31,633 . 
resident children. In the districts thnt viU he served h. t«o of the Centers, 
.pproxi^tely 70, of th, children speak » KngUsh or are limited in English. 
Of thi. total 20.580 are Spanish-speaUng. In the other three .r«>s. 7.230 
.r. sp^ish-apee^ng. *proxi»atel, 7U of these, children' fron the five areas 
.ill be directly served hy the bilingnal centers. Provisions viU .Uo be 
«a. for parent involvement as desire! by each ccamnlty. 

frofOf«J" 



INTRODUCTION 

There are many classrooms in the Chicago public schools, 
as there are throughout this nation, where children of vari- 
ous ethnic backgrounds and cultures sit side by side but whose 
worlds never meet. Language and culture barriers^ isolate the 
children and develop problems that result in negative atti- 
tudes, serious" retardation, racial conflicts, and drop outs 
from school. 

The need for bilingual education in the Chicago public 
school system is clearly indicated in' the 1970 school census, 
which showed that the schools- now have more than 56,000 stu- 
dents with Spanish surrieumes, an increase of approximately 18 
percent from the 1969 survey. 

A similar survey in 19^5 indicated that there were 12,863 



bt-c 



children in the Chicago pubTic schools who were newcomers to 
Chicago and needed help in learning English. The ntiraber of 
children who need to learn English has increased almost 500 
percent in the last five years. 

In Chicago, the complexity and difficulty of providing 
bilingual education is evidenced through the needs of not 
just one Spanish ethnic group, as in parts, of Texas, California, 
or New York, but through many Spanish groups such as Mexicans, 
Puerto Ricans, Cubans, and South Americans. Moreover, these 



groups are divided into many sub-groups such as Mexican- 
Americans— first generation and native since 1540— and Mexican- 
Nationals, as well as those groups reflecting inter-marriages. 

The relatively sound 1971 economic status of Chicago with 
the lowest unemployment rate -of any major United States city 
has drawn and continues to draw many new Spanish people into" 
the city seeking jobs. For instance, estimates from current 
^ government records indicate thousands coming into Chicago each 
month; Illinois has over 500 ,oio' Spanish people alone and 
many of these are moving into Chicago. 

The 1970 Reading Achievement Survey of Chicago pijbiic 
schools revfeals that Spanish-speaking students have the low- 
est level of educational performance of any identifiable 
ethnic group. • 

The Metropolitan Achievement Test administered in April 
1970 to 193 Chicago public school third-grade children partici- 
pating in the English as a Second Language activity revealed 
the reading level to be 2.5 and the mean age to be 11.4. The " 
national norm for third grade pupils is 3.8 and the mean age 
is 8.4. ■ ^ 

A factor which has a readily identifiable relationship 
to school performance and one for which the.schools have both 
responsibility and potential resources for changing is reading 
achievement, a sine qua non for academic success. Children 
who are graduated from the eighth grade of the Cooper upper Grad 
Center, which has an 81.9 percent Spanish-speaking student 
body, and destined to enter the Proebel Branch of Harrison 
High school, which has a 79.9 percent Spanish-speaking st&dent • 



body, are found to have an average reading score of 5.9 which i 
some two years telow grade level. 

An example of the level at which the problem begins to be 
apparent can be seen at thevKomensky Elementary School where 
94.5 percent of the pupils are Spanish-speaking and where the 
average sixth-grader reads on the fourth grade level, evi- 
dencing two years of achievement retardation. 

An antecede^nt factor inextricably related to all of this 
academic retardation is the well-documented language handicap 
with which Spanish-speaking children must work. Upwards of 
10 percent of the children do not speak any English when they 
enter school • Those who do speak some English often do not 
have ^their English reinforced since the language spoken at home 
is Spamish. Correct speaking is effectively dealing with sym-' 
bolic representation and its meaning in a language with which 
one has a degree of mastery, hopefully in auditory, oral, and 
conceptual areas. Consequently, the -school diropout rate for 
Spanish-speaking students is the highest of the major ethnic 
groups in Chicago. 

Statistics and observations, from competent workers in 
thft field supported by a recently completed government funded 
study^ point to an excessively high dropout rate among Puerto 
Rican school-age children residing on the North Side of Chicago. 
Prom the view of national productivity, a staggering potential 
wealth in humem resources is being wasted. 

These and other studies indicate that one of the main 
causes of the high dropout rate among the non-English-specdcing 
children is the frustration that they experience in school . 



5 - n 

6.4 If not included in survey, how was student's language doninance 6.4 I — — 
deteraixied? ^ II.„^_ 

1 - inferred by use of surnaiiie 

2- established by fomial testing of students _y^^ 

3- assessed by inforaal ^eans (specify how) ...^ 

A-not nentioned ho^r laiigua-e do:ii:iance was 

6.5 Sociolingu i ^tic Sui-y^v includes ;, (checlc all that apply) 6.5 — QXA- 

i\n analysis to deterxaine if an ,dnterlanguage exists 
^ in the community, (e.g., a mixture of two languages 
which seirej; as a single system of comuni cation for 
a group of people). 
1-yes 

0- no 

^ccic2i-:'Victic mv.vo:' includes ito:;D covering* 

6.6 II-aiT parents' attitudes toward mainte:.ance of child's 6.6.^^l0.^\^ 
N'.aiT in particiilar ddlaains of use or complete sliift 

to English ^. 

1- yes 

0- no 

6.7 SL-IT parents' ^tstitudes totvard their children's learning 
of the language 

1- y^s 

0- no 

6.0 Children's own attitudes regarding the second language 6.Q J^^A- 

they are leairdng and the speakers of that language 

1- yes 
0-no 

6.9 If not incltided in sui^vey how were parental and/or 6.9.3_„^ 
comutinity attitudes toward H-SiiT maintenance 

determined? 

.1-will not be assessed ^ 

2- iri.ll be assessed^ method not specified 

3- has been^or 'V/ill be assessed by method other tlian 
scciolinguistic survey (specify how) 

6.10 1-After scciolinguistic survey is p/.de, how does it influence 6.10 . 

program? (specLfy) (e.g. transfei^ or naintenarice insti-uctional 
programs) ^ ^ 

0-not mentioned . ' 1 



7.0 STAFF SELECaiON 



'a ^^loup of people) ♦ 

1-yes 

0-no 



vif:tic r iw ir.c3.v.dcc 



ccveriii: 



6,6 



6.7 



6.8 



lI-aiT parents' attitudes to\>rard raaintcnanco of child *s 
H-SIT in particvdar doaains of use or complete shift 
to English 
1 -yes 

0- no 

2iT parents' aj^titudes tov/ard their children's learning 
of the N^aiT iknjuage 

1- yes 

0- no 

Children's own attitudes regarding the second languace 
they are learning and the speakers of that langiiage 

1- yes 
0-no 



6.9 



If not included in survey ho\f were parental and/or 
coiOLiunity attitudes toward N-aiT maintenance 
deteiiained? 

1- will not be assessed 

2- will be assessed/ raethod not specified 

3- has been or \:ill be assessed by nethod other than 
sociolingixistic survey (specify how) 

6.10 1-After socioling\iistic svurvej'- is ir.ade^ ho\f does it influence 6»10 
program? (specify) (e.g. transfer or iiaintcnance inctioictional 
programs) 
0-not mentioned 

7.0 STAFF SELECTIOH 

7.1 Linguistic background of project teachers, by nuiiber in each category: 
(indicate non-English language in each bo::) 



Language dominance not specified 

ilother tongue not specified 

, . not specified whether monolingual or bilingual 



(if any infomation is not 
specified, cross out tliat 
heading and conplete the 
rest of the cliart) 



A;^I lonolingual B-Bilingual 
I II E Dom. I ^ 

/ 



7.1 



NEMT 
H E Dom 

'bit 

E Don 



n 



Ihemt 



LI 



A Total Number 
1 lonolingual 

a... 



B total Number 
Bilingual 



I B 

II a""' 

II B i 



A 
B 
N 



J2t 



Total llrciber 
of Teachers 



...IS. 



»«d.r .chool, to the H*vtho«. C«.t.r -111 b, (Hawthon,,) H.tUehorst. 
M<^.. (!r«lv «d Mom,, ft. Ooud, O^Ur «111 r«.i„. .t^^nt, fio. sLwart 
St^kton «d Ooud,. (S« ch«t, for d.t.U^ ld«««c.«on of ..ch gr«.p). 

Co-altl., »ch « Ulc. ,1.. (w,trtct 3) h.T. th. <U« ,.«<, 

Ibr ft«U^ p.„o».l to ,ol„ th. p«bl-„ ,.^1, ^ 

UMS, a. dioto in th. factshMt sunuiT w tv. r . 

•tniKit. u. b.lnft a.ni!d ti.ii -f^ f}" ««• Spanish 

ij^th.ir opponunit. to h:s.r^^rrrrtrtfi:.*SeS 

la imgttng. lai »«dine 1 s rT Sf? lli«it«tion. 

M.trict #3 pitwide, ottlj^'n.!;!:^*- '"^ WlotMnt to 

tmUat. . ^i"^^. of th. .tudwta, haa no K.S.E.A. 

?s^s?^?•itctLrs^'^:^:^:;? t under nti. i. or the 

Utin imericaas who aw JISL^ J ? "^^^^ity Chicago 

5,000 Of the 59,SSS sJL?a?a'^n!"i!*S,f ^ "l^'^ "ll- «nd on^ 
•Pf . It i. unthi«kabirSa?^?S^q5aStS^^T^ ^'^^^^^ 
vhlch .0 enrich our co»unity 3*S:u?Sle'iJ:',e1cSf:^^^^^^^ 

r^'^ile^^Ll^^ '^^-^ ^ language 

Igenciea could unharness ^Sble J.^ff volunteer and Sim^ity 
^utiiued (sic) to theirliS LteSl'^'';^^?^"^"^ P"««"^ly ' 
their f«dlies, their coaauS^rC SSr^^'^ "'^^ »^ 
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7.2 Lingiristic backgroiind of oro.iect aides or paraorofossionals. by nunber: 



(indicate non-Qiglish language in each bo:; 
^Language dominance not specified 



Jlother tongue not specified 
Jlot specified whether monolingual or bilingual 

A Konolingual B Bilingual 



(If any information is not 
specified, cross out that ^ 
heading and complete the 
rest of the chart) 



I N-E Dom 
N-EhiT 

II E Dom- 

arr 

II E Don 
1 N-EiZr 



A Total Number 
Monolingual 



7.2 



I A 

I B 

II A 
II B 
II-A 
II 



5" 



No. 
O 
O 

o 



^4- 

N 6 



n 

IS 

12. 
£2l 



B Total Niaaber 
Biline 



N Total Number 
of aides or 
poraprof e s s ional s 

h . 



'•3. 



7.3 LanguageCs) used by bilingual vroaxtm toa cliors: 
(llark all that apply) 

^ 1 -Bilingual teachers teach in only one language 

la-Bilingual teachers vAio teach in only one language teach in their 
dominant language, whether that is their native or second language. 

Bilingual teachers who teach in only one language teach in their 

native language: 

lb-only if native language is also their dominant language 
Ic-even if native language is not their dominant language 
1-0-not spe«fied 

2-Bilingual teachers teach in both their native and second language, 
regardless of which is their dominant language. 



0-language(s)uaed by teachers not specified 



1,U Language(8) used by bilingiial_^?; _ o -rcu '. ..Icljs or para:3rc .:ccszcn?-'.s ' 
(ilark all that applyj 



1 -Bilingual aides instruct in only one language 
1a-Bilingual aides who instruct in only one language teach in 

their domimmt language, whether or not it is their native language* 
bilingual oiaes who Inotrxict in only one Icxzg* teach in their native lang. : 



II £ Don 

SiT 

II :: Dor. 



5" 



II /V 

II B 
II^A 

1 



12 



o 

i5L 



f2 
A i:z. 



A Total Humber 
Honolingual 



B Total Nunber 
Bilin^ 



K Total Ilunber 
of aides or 
paraprofessionals 

-b 



7.3 Langi;age(s) \ised bv billnfraal orofrrar . : tca cl,orG: 
(llark all that apply) ^ 

1 - Bilingual teachers teach in- only one language 

la-Bilingual teachers uno teach in only one language teach in their 
dominant l^guage, whether that is their native or second language. 

Bilingxml teachers who teach in only one language teach in their 

native language: 

lb-only if native language is also their dominant language 
Ic-even if native language is net their domn2int language 
1-0-not specified 

2- Bilingual teachers teach in both their native aiad second language, 
regardless of v/hich is theia* daninant language. 



0-language(s)u8ed by teachers not specified 



7.4, LanguageCs) used by bilinrmrJ j^^. 'r -y, 
(I lark all that apply) . 



MA. 



1 - Bilingual aides instruct in only one language 
la-Bilingual aides who Lnstruot in orily one language teach in 

their dominant language, whether or not it is their native lan^iiage. 
t'ilingxirJ. c.idos who ingtract in only one Lvng. tcc.ch in their native lang. : 
lb-only if nii-tivu lai5vu.(;w ic .Jco th^ir diriincj-^t l..::'ni..-e 
1 C-..V. r. if nr.tivo language is not tlioir doLiinant langu:.ge 
1-0 not specified 

2- Bilingual aides instruct in both tlaeir native and second language, 
regardless of which is their dominant language. 

O-language(s) used by bilingual ^^rc iw: .ic:.:3 .r')cc^riGd 

7.5 Cultural affiliation of teachers, aides ^ project director and evaliiators by 
nuDber and percent (llarl: all that apply) Specify cultural affiliation. ^ 

A. Teachers No. % ^ -B. Aides No. % C. Proj. Director D. Evaluatcr(s)no. $t 



0-not specified 



-h&jS 



05 



I 

,ERiC 




Y 



V 

V 



7.6 Selection^of jl^aff t^^^^^^^ 7.6 ^0^'^% 
&-no't soecified . jry^ 1 

IWoer of N-HiT prograrA teachers fron local cdinnunity ^ ^ 

and % of total I^-EiiT teachers. 

7.7 Kmber and Proportion. of. te^^^^^^^^^ '^''J C' 

VuiW£l3ac::groun'd as. li-SIT. st}idents;. B X 33 

indiVate specific percent on the "1--. -^^.^.^..^^ descriptively/' 

1-few - 
A = teachers 2-sone 
B = aides 3_nany 

4-iaost 

5~i!iore than half 
0-not specified^ 

< »■ 

X - ' + * no. ' 

7 g Teacher Qualifications - Training and o:5)crienco prior to projecjl • . 

' EScatfnWber of teachers with each ^^^^-^^^^^^^ " . — ^ 

n.s. -qualifications not spcified ^ ^ 

0-previous courses not specified n 'nonar^e oroficiency on a • 

^-'^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ~ • 

, J^J;^^:^^tSln^^ Of — -d^nS^^^^^^^^^ 
- the non-English l^Jg^S^^.f couSt^^he^it is a nativ%?lve- 

3. previous teaching through IT-lJlT Un counxri- wue 

*"' "language, in Peace Corps) ' . , ^ - ^ V .^.£on- - 

J dSSs teaching in local are^live in the cauiuiiity . 
t.—'^oS^ses in N-aiT lanjraage structure and usag^ lincaiistics or Tu trainm 

N ^['^Vcoufses in K-E literature' or. literacy in Spaiiish 

i^a^^'V^eViSJf-iSation through b-^iT/cozatent of cov^soa leaAeC^^r^Z^ 

o* courses in teaching 2SL/audio lingual approach , ' + 

Ih"-' " c^ses in method! of teaching N-2:T language /l^.^^age d^ave ^ . 

II.- -"courses in -methods of teaching content (e.g. _^aata)in W-^iT . 
- 12. certification in ESL/or e::perienco teachm- .-SL 

13* "certification in teaching N-HIT 

i^:-'"'r:e:^nfe "i Witage, values, deep culture ofM-^ 
16. other qualifications, spe6^fy 

8.0 STAF? DEVELOPl^MT V- ^8.1 A^__^Ji^____ " 



0-No staff training mentioned ' ^ • - 

8;i The proiect is^offerinr^ traininji for A. i^or xi. ij^or ^cra^ 

"^A'2or ii^rs^^^ in the following: are^^^ ?ri)f^sj£nal^ . 
^] (ijark all that apgly) 

n.s. -Training indicated, but nat\ire not specified ... xzro% 1 du 

1- English as their second language 

2- Th* teaching 6f English as a second langaiage X . ^ 

3- X as their second lanp:uage 



5-nore than half 
. - ^ O-not specified 

J 

7*8 Teacher Qualifications, - Training and c:.-pcricnco prioi;^-}^ :>rojc^ 
tlndi'cate number of teachers with each qualification, '.-^^ -X^ 

if given) 
n*s.-cualifications not spcified 
0-previous courses not specified 

1. teacher nust neet a specified level of language proficiency on a 

■ " ^ standardized proficiency test of the non-English language tiOrougn 
wrfich (s)he v;ill instruct 

2. teacher must meet a specified level of coraaunicative corapetence m 

" ■ ' the non--I5nglish language detemined by a stracturod in:tervie;/fluency 
3^. previous teaching through U-aiT (in country where it is a native^ g.^^^e~ 

\ language, in Peace Corps 1 cou- 
l^. ^prevfous teaching in local are^'^live in the co:i::u::ity loetence 
5 /y^' courses in H-EiiT lang^aage structure and usag^^ liiiniistics oi' FL trainin 
6. courses in II-i; literatur^' oi: literacy in Spaiiigh 

7> i3L: iust be bilingual , , ^ ^ ^ , , x. 

any previous education through r-i^iiT/content of couisoa leamec. uirougn 

9^ courses in teaching 2SL/aucU6 lin5;ual approach :W*T 
vS. courses in methods of teaching N-aiT'language/laii-uage development 
courses in methods of teaching content (e*g, mathjin H-SiT 

X2. certifiSktion in ESL/or e::perience teaching TJSL 

13/111 certification in teaching K-3IT 

' U-l"r cross cultural courses , • ' - m -^i^t o-. 

15. _ courses in the cultural heritage, values, deep cultui-e Ox Ox 

16. '"pother qualifications, specify ^ travel 



B ^ ^ 

. - 0-No staff training mentioned 

8.1 Tlie, pip^ecji, is_of^^^ A. For B. For Para- 

a^nd,/o.r paraprofcssionals in J:he Xo.^PJ^2.nf^ arpa^^^ ^'?'f9^^^2S£'^^}^ ' 
(mark all that apply) . . 

n.s;-Training indicated, but nature not specified , - ^ x^^y. 7 9^ 

1- Snglish as their second language : ^ 

2- The teaching of English as a second language., . 

3- X as 'their second language.^ .^1^^,. 

4.-The teaching of X as a second language A^. 

5- iiethods of teaching other acadei'iic subjects , 

6- liethods of teaching other academic subjects 

• in X language ^ ' ^ - 

G • ? Seated ;;oals of teacher trainixi:; are : 8,2 l l I / Y Students 

' 9 " -I N-EMT n EMT 

. 1-Understandin:: of^* socio-cultural values . and-' practices ox ' V 

2-Cr6ss-cultural training ^ ■ X 

S-Sensitivity to ethnocentricism and linguistic snobbery/ * 

U-iarareness oi the socirJL-eiuotional development ol 

5-S'l;rater^ies for accomodating the different learning ^ 

styles o"} :> , . 

'.6*Strategie^ Yor cognitive development of 

7- Strategies for reinforcing:; the self-esteenx of ^ 

' o-Metjhods of cross-cu3.tural teaching or teachinf/ the 

bi cultural coniponen|t ' X \ 

9-Fonmilation of pupil performance objectives . ' . 

• 3f-lfethods of evaluaticga of pupil performance objectives 

List specifAw courses if given (or "Xerox and attach) • 
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^s\^o<c\ ^.O STAFF DEVELOPMENT - INSERVICE 

Time Line for Workshops for the Third Year 



April 17, 1971 
May 8, 1971 



June 



1971 



August 1971 
September 1971 

October 1971 
November 1971 



January 15,1972 



February 1972 



March 



1972 



April 



June 



1972 



1972 



NDEA State vjorkshop for Teachers of 
Non-English-Speaking Children ^ 
Dr« Ricardo Ferre D*Amare 

NDEA workshop for Teachers of Non- 
English-Speaking Children 
Dr. Barcarcel - University of Illinois 

Department of Curriculum Teaching 
English to Non-English-Speaking Childre 
and Area Curriculum Services , 
The Education of Bilingual Children 

Three day workshop by Dr. Atilano . 
Valencia and four bilingual education 
specialists 

Continuation workshop on bilingual ed- 
ucation - Demonstration classes with 
children 

Dr. Ralph Robinett 

•^he Education of the Bilingual Child 
Dr* Mary Finnochiaro 

Continuation bilingual workshop 
Atilano Valencia and Staff 
Demonstration classes with children - 
Micro Teaching 

Teaching the Language Arts to Non- 
English-Speaking Children 
Dr« Faye Bumpass 

Department of Curriculum Teaching 
'English to Non-English-Speaking Children 
and Area Curriculum Seirvices 
The Education of Bilingual Children 

Dr* Atilano Valencia 
Continuation workshop on bilingual 
education Demonstration classes 
Micro Teaching 

Dr* Ralph Robinett 
Continuation workshop on bilingual 
.education for primary children 

Department of Curriculum Teaching 
English to Non-English-Speaking Children 

and Area Curriculum Services 

The Education of Bilingual Children 



I 

STAFF DEVELOPI^HT - PART II 

The actual instruction for staff will include: 
!• Techniques in teaching ESL. 

2. The teaching of reading* 

3. The integration of Latin American and United States cultures 
and social studies. 

4- Curriculum review adaptation end telescoping. 

The materials selection, adaptation development and coordination will 
include : 

1. Reviewing and accessing pupil responses to knovm materials. 

2. Adapting and creating teacher-made materials, including evaliia- 
tive instruments, such as questionnaires and tests of behavioral 
objectives. 

3* Seeking out and reviewing additional materials. 
4-. Review adaptations and telescoping of materials in Chicago 
Board of Education Curriculum Guide. 

* for all staff, regardless of content-subject area of teaching 
responsibilities . 

The Summer Program, for staff development, will follow essentially 
toe same emphases, in a concentrated form. The vork sessions, for ex- 
fimple would be daily. The alternating schedule pattern set for the school 
year, v±ih recapitulation and self -evaluation planned for alternating 

77 
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8.3 Methods of Teacher Training : (Kark all that apply) 8.3 3 > 5^ 

1 - courses 

2- experiential, teaching supervised by naster teacher 

3- workshops whei^e teachers offer suggestions to each other 

Z-use of video-tapes of te^cherefor feedbacl: on how they are doing 
$-cross-cultural sensitivity training, t-groups fro, f.^\ 

6- interaction analysis (e*g. Plandera sj^toUsia; 4? 

7- other (specify) 

Project provides i-eleased tine to tm chM^s^d^,aaj[2P^^ 

als for .joint leggpn :plannin^: 1-yes 0-' not mentioned ^ 

A.^ pj Tf.jiprt nrovides for parapro f e^fiionalp to recei v^:: courge ^gredit 8.5 

j^njivj^entufll cer tification ; Vyes 0-not mentioned 

Hov/? (specify) _ZZ : ^ 

8.6 Parapx-ofessi onal's role : ^ — j- — 

1 -teaching whole class 
\2-teaching small groups 
3t^tutoring individually 
i^-'tj.lerical 

5~contributing to hi cultural component 

how ? )^ t ,^Tl^h^ q \rt.<KOfs€ ^^^ 

6-liaison with parens 

8.7 Ty>fiHiin g for project .t eachers and^i)arfiP^i:^.^i^, 



A for teachers 



B for aides 



ixsnJsy-: 8.7 A I 



(niarlc all that apply) 

0- not specified 

1 - University faculty 

2- projecVs llastar Teachers 

3- project's teachers 

i^-other" (specify) — 

8.8 Number and P roportion of pers.on nel^^ivixLg^a£li§^^ 

1 - bilingual 

2- bicultiural 

3- N-aiT (specify bac!cground) 

8.9 Trainin g ip, o3:x) vided : 

1 - during a summer session 

2- durihg the academic year 

3- other (specify) 



B 



no. % 



2: 

3 



8.10 S>:tent of traini ng; 

itelv ecuivalent to a 



D (indicate no. of hotirs) 
5 wee! j.y 



8.9 ^1 ^ 



8.10 ^^-NS- 

6 



^•5 Project pro vides .for pajrapro f essionals to receive course cr edit 8.5 Q.^ , 
toviard eve nt ual certification ; 1-yes 0-not mentioned 
Hov/? (specify) ~ ^ , , ■ 

1 - teaching whole class 

2- teaching snail gi^oups 

3- tutoring individmlly 

/ -clerical \ 
5-contributing to bi cultural component 

how ? ^^tAsHnd fCQLcVxe^r* 

6rliaison \nth parexHs 

8.7 Training for project teachers an d parsiorof g^^lonal^^^ izly^^^ 8,7 A 



' (mark all that^pply) A for teachers B for aides 3 

0- not specified ^. 

1 - University facility X 

2- project's liastor Teachers 

3- project's teachers 

' ^-other (specify) , 

8.8 Mupber and P roport ion of pergoi M bl piving teacher, tra ining , who 8,8 ^ r 

are: ^ ^ % — 

l-bilingiial 3 

• 2-bi cultural 

• (specify background) 

8.9 Training is orpyided; 8.9 v I i 

1 - during a summer session ' ' 
^-during the acadeiAic year 

3-other (specify) 

8.10 art js n t of traininp:: * 8.10 A 

2 (indicate no. of houi^s) , 

Al-appro::iiaately equivalent to a 5 weeliy 6 — j — 

coliegD oourse 6 , ^ monthly 7 ! — 

2- «iore tian one course 7 bi-raonthly 

3- J.ess tlian one cburse ' 

4- other (specify) ^ 

no. 

8.11 Number jond jPrppprtipn/pf teachers, attending: tra.iiii n g; 8.11 _||^5L-. 

or: if specified desci'iptively, indicate: ^ 

0- not specified 6-«iost , 

1- 100^ 7-iaany 
2Haiore than 15% 8-f ew 

3- 50-7A^ 9-other (specify) ^ 

4*-25-^50/. 

5- 1-24^ 

9.0 TEACHERS* ATTITUDES 

9.1 Teachers 'attittides are, assessed : (Mark all tliat apply) 9.1 

0- not mentioned 

1- to N-EllT latiguage or dialect 

2- to N-EMT students - expectations of achievement 

• 3-to N-arr ctilture 

4- prior to participation in bilingual project 
5^ter project training 

6- after participation for a period of tiae in project 

7- through a questionmire . * /• 

8- other (specify) ^^.^ 



pate 



10.0 STAFF PATTa^JIS 

10*1 staf f patterns ; (laarl: all that apply)l0.2 Staff; 10.1 

0- npt specified 1 -bilingual teacher 

1- tean teaching 2-ESL teacher 10.2 
2*^clu3ter teaching 3-bilijigual coordinator 
3-shared resource teacher . 4«-aides-or paraprofessionals' 
A-other (specify) 5-consultant psychotherapist 

or guidance counselor 
6--other (specify) 



10*3 Av erag e^ numb er of pupils, per clr^ss ; 
O-not specified ^ /^O 

10.A Ayerajge pupber of aidjep. or par ajprofe^gipnal^- per^.olagA^ 
0-not specified 

0-not specified 



10*3 ..^ 



10.5 



10.6 



1 - individually 

2- in small groups* 
0-not specified 



10.6 SgegJ.ai^aid^^^ 

bys 3*-teacher 

"4-special remedial teacher 

5- paraprofessional 

6- parent tutor 

^ 7-older sttident' tutor 

8- peer tutor 

9- not specified 

10- no special help given 

11.0 INSTUUCTIOHAL CttlPONEHT - DUTiATIOlI ;j:D EITEHT OF BILINGUAL CX)HPONSNT 



il.l Duration of Bilingual Education (policy) 

N-a g.Jlfguiguage vi 3j L . be m ifitained in. prp^grafi: 
Tmrli all that apply) 

0- not specified ho\; long 

1- as the alternative language of learning 
£x>T as Idng as desired 

2- ^8 the Bedim ot instruction for special 
subject scatter (e.g. ctiLtural heritage) 

3- K>nly for ttxe length of time necessary for 
the acqtiisition of sufficient English to 
permit leaaming of acadeoic content at an 
acceptable level in Snglish 



HEME 



II 

iS DOli 
EliP 



III 

ii jioii 



11.1 I „ 

ij . 

Hi . 



. 0-not specified [/o^r\^^ 

10, A Avj B rage. nuinb.er of; ai dep , or gay aprpf.egplpg.aj.^. pey. cj-a^g,: 10,4. 
0-not specified 

10.5 :liS 

0- not specified 

10.6 ^agidai^aid^^ 10.6 S 

is^jgiven: 

1 - individually ty: 3-teacher 

2- in s0alL groi^ps 4-special remedial teacher 
C-not specified 5*paraprofessionAl 

6- parent tutor 

7- older student tutor 

8- peer tutor 

9- not specified 

10- no special help given 

11.0 INSTrOICTIONAL COIIPONEHT - DUIUTIDH .^IdV.TSHT OP BILINGUi\L COJIPONSNT 

11^1 Duration of Bilingual Education (policy) I II II^ 

II-jlCT lang ua ge vi^■ jbe pa iptained in pro^-an; US Whl i3 DOh ii dOU 
(marl: all that apply) ' NEI^IT Elff l^JL 

0- not specified hou long 

1- as the alternative language of learning t / 

for as long as desired - * . 

2- as the aedium of instruction for special 

subject natter (e.g. cultural heritage) 

3*-only for the length of tine necessa3rj^ for 

the acquisition of sufficient Snglish to 

permit learning of acadenic content at an 11.1 I / 

acceptable level in English IJ _ 

III ------ 

11.2 lip\f^mx}^_ye^8^^ ^fi?./JF9^SfL3^^^?. is. oo.tii^. fp?. .^id?]lcAij9Ji 11.2, ( 7L 
0-not mentioned ;^ cif ruction m "^^^ V^ct^r Waujl 



0'- 



if for a particular miriber of years ; -» | 

1 2 3 A 5 6 7 « T 10 n @> 13 from fescV^oo) 'hrcu 

— • ' ^cKoo' ijfai-'S ''* 

(if specified' in teiras of a condition, please state it - 
e,g, "if a child begins learning in H-2IT and English in Pre-K, 
K-aiT instruction should continue -through high-school") 

■••1 = 



Duration -)f Bilingual Education (in practice) (llark all that apply) 

11«3 Second, lc m.-jiage IjBarfli pg is, .ifltyoducea in which grade: 11,3 I 

code: 0= N.A. (if no E21T) II 

for each grot^? II,A, Pre-K K 1 2 3 ^ 5 6" 7 8 9 10 11 12 

14 DCM/nQ-fr "* - -. - -. 



* 



1 1 .^.Ih.e_cj«y^eRt.2rPj.e.ct. yiXn. i>§.2.Xj^-s^, .to a jTutjjpe BAaA>*^gJip:i 

Prpgran at. Jhe i.ndi.cated ^^rade. level :. Xi^^^^^^ specific crade) 
OC 0 not — ' -• 



code; (if 

I "."J 

II - iSLT~" 

III '^rwu/m^r ' ' ' 



sradeo 
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U Voc. 



ao .aiT).cpocified U3 4-6 7-S 10-12 13-c611cgc training 



code: 13=College or University (Other professional training) ll.i^ I O 
14?^Pederal, -State, or Private Vocational Job trainin? II "O" 



11.5 ^Jlond].apsQM§,lem^M,fpv^ douinant student^ is 

P.rpj ep.ted. .through ^rad.e : , 
00 if o'not grades 
code: no Sir specified 1 2 3 4- 3 6 ^ 8 9 10 11 12 



11.5 



ii-i 



II 2kiT 

llL N-afT/i; Dom 



11.6 I#a£Eteg^iii.jai§iSimtiy^^ dominant 
' .s^iaeatA iS^:oje c te.d. to grade: 
O=not specified/Grade 1 2 T 4-' 5* "6 7 8 9 10 11 M?) 



1 1 .7 The aaount of instructional time in and thi^ough their native lanfoiaee 

per day for N-aiT students who are N-E dorainant is: ,a, 

?ode: O=not specified nFuath s = science ss = social studies » 

„ he « l^ort»et ec»ii^om»*c» business , VecocWn^i ii(u4i«t 

T1.V 11.8 

idn. per day Total liin. per 

of instruction day of axsy 

,1ihrflughJI=SCL .^-jLaatxyctifia. 

Pro ICS ■ 



Subjects taught 
in native lang. 



11. S 

% of time per day of 
lnfltpuctic& • ■* " 



-I. — 



at:-- 

3'--. 

4. ... 

5 _ 

S^ 

?: 

— - ^ , 

S 

10; _ 

11 

12 



"*-kr j-"S5^i.^ — 

-N-^- is;.^. !:»>... 



-..5.5,.ju.m-. 

j^ssi.jLjys.. 

ss^.Xt-^ - 



.tjycugii N-an ? 

, Pre K 

S-T-j 



.... 4... 

• I- ■• 

....... 

:!?::: 

• 9 

'lb-- 

■'XL-- 
12" 



11.10 The asaomt of instructional time in and through tlieir native language 
for H-2fr students wiio are 2iiglish doainant is: 



11.5 Sejjpnd JL.anguafie. learning, f pi\ 2h£^ij3l\dppjj\Qnt^ s tudents ij. 
projected^ throiigli £r£u5e: 

00 if O^not grades 



code; no 2iT speciliod 1 

II aiT 

III. N-HiT/i: DoH . _ " 



2 3 



8 S 10 11 12 



Pre i;-: 



jiftud_entg is. projected tiirough gi'ade - y-v 
0=noV specif ied/Grade l'"*2"y 4 5* 6 7 G 9 10 T* n2) 

11.7 Hie aaount of instructional tiae in and thiough theAr native language 

per day for H-SiT students vho are W-E douinant is: St€ XC^OiXi P*^^ 

code: 0=not specified iff=iiath s = science ss = social studies i r J* 

ia»7 ii.fi i't.9 

iiin. per day Total Min. per , Subjects taught % c£ timt; per ^ay of 

of instiniction day of any in native lang. Instructich * '* " 

."UirsiigiLilrJSOL^ ■■ija.txuctAfia.. t;;;.x.ig;^. r-=^rj:. , 

^ ^ Pre 1. 

2! ..S-i-.S^.m 2 

3' _ i S.S9.4"*» ^ • - 

5 - - m 5. 

,3s<,.y-,-.^.. 

r. _ SS S.. rr^. 

c...^ - v^.. . 

^0 ' .ss^.s,-^ - 

12 12 
11.10 Hie anount of instructional tiae in and tlirougli tlieir native lang-iage 
for I'l-niT students v\io are English doi.iinant is: 

code: 0 = not specified I!. A. = not applicable, no H-HiT, E don stxidents 



"n 

^9 



PreU 
1 

2 
3 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 



11.10 

ilin. per day Total Iiin. per 
oi instruction day of anj' 
.taTrD:;ietL 11-531 .jjiatrwc.ti.oA . 



11.11 

Subjects tauight 
in native lang. 



1- 



11.12 

% of tine per day of 
instruction 
tliro.ugh K-EiiT 

Pre K ; 

1 . 



;.2 



i3 . 



P6r those students who receive their content instruction 
in Spanish, langfuage arts instruction in the native tongue 
is a necessity. Instruction in Spanish as a second language 
is also provided for dominant group pupils (•'Anglos") and 
English-speaking, Spanish surnamed pupils. 



3^ ^^or ConVinoLo^Vion ^ 



\ 




niSTRDCTIONiL TDffi SEQUENCE UTHIZiTIOK FOR SUBJECT MASTHIT 



Gr«d« .L«T«1 



AehitirtiMnt 
Ltvel for 
Stibjtet 




Boginning 

Spimiah 
Vbrd Recognition 



iK 



ifotoraadiate 

sue* 



Adranced 
SUge 

EDgli9h 
Danish 
Science 



iDglish 
Science 

Blea. Aritfaaetic Social Stviies Ristozy 

ilrithMtic Hew Kath 
ivecgraphy 



1^ 



Graduate 
Stage 

Sngilsh 
Spanish 
Algebra/ 
Geometry 
Gen* Science 
U«S«/tf7orld 
Hiatoxy 

Baainess Education 



ERiCl 



Pro po^ 



10 h I 




11.13 1 -Projjrpn^i s. one -ifa^ - only non-Znglish :.other Tongue 11.13 
studentSs (inciudinj; N-EHT-Enclish doainant). 2ry?lish 
iiother tongue students do not receive instruction in 
a second language 
0-no English ibther tongue students 
2-2 \;ay - learn the second language 
11.14- The aiiount of instructional tijae in end through their second language 
for p\2pils who are native spealcers of 2nglish is: 

code: 0 = not specified H.A. = not applicable, no English ilT students 

11. U 11.15 11.16 

ilin. per day Total ain. per Subjects taxight ?S of tine per day 

of instruction day of ai^y in second lang. of instruction 

tlurough N-Hfr instruction throuf^h N-HTT 



11.17 lIiiSP<tp.r sepog^te^ iLangPASP. Prsa^p. l^r .teacher aaid/or aide 1 ; . 17 . ..I 
in tlie classrooD (marl: all tliat apply) 

0- not specified 

1 - languages are never uizzed 'qy either the teacher, aide or the 
pupil in any one class period; only one language is used. 

2- the second lap^uage is used exclusively hy the teacher, aide 
and pupils ^dtiring^at least one portion of the school diay. 

3- the teadier uses one language exclusively iri.thin a class period; 
pxipil^^rM^e allowed to use eitlier native or second language. 

A-the/teacher uses only one language; however, the aide or para- 
professional uses another during tlie sai-ie class period; students 
nay use either. 

5- the teacher reinforces any conversation initiated by the child 
through the use of whichever language tlie child has iised at the time. 

6- constant siatching froa one language to another by teacher during 
lesson. 

7- the teacher uses English and the paraprofessional then translates 
the saiie oaterial for H-3iT pupils. 



1 

2 

5 
6 
7 
G 
c 

10 
11 
12 



..ir.. pel- aay 
of instruction 
N-ZliT 



* 0 tax 
day of anj' 
instruction 



in second lanr 



>0 



of instioictior. 
throui K- J .T 
Pre i: 

I r . 

. 2 



5 

6 

7 

8 

c 

10 
11 

12 



11 ,17 liijied^ or. separate JLangua^e. usa^e. by, .teacher and/ or aiiJe 
in tlie classrooa (narl: "all that apply) 



11,17 



0- not specified 

1 - languages are never ui::ed by either the teacher, aide or the 
pupil in arty one class period; only one language is used. 

2- the second language is used exclusively hy the teacher, s.ide 
and pupils during at least one portion of the school day, 

3- the teacher uses one language exclusively within a class period, 
pt5>ils .are allowed to use eitlier native or second language, 

4.- the teacher uses only one language; l^pweVer, the aide or para- 
professional uses another during tlie sa:.ie class period: students 
nay ixce eitlaer* 

$-tiie teacher reinforces axjy conversation initiated by the child 

throtigh the use of \;hichever language tlie child has used at the time. 

6- constant switching fron one Icjigimge to another by teacher during 
lesson. 

7- the teacher uses English and the pareprofessionsl then translates 
the sane naierial for lI-a^T pupils. 

G-other (sunaarize) 



12.0 xSTHODS OF SECOND LAlIGnAGS TSACHIl^G 



12j0. 



I. 



(ilar!: all that apply; sane projects nay use a coinbination 
of itietliods) 

1 -^Audiprl in gual habit sl:illa.or beliavioral approach. Jiaphasis 
on comunication." ^Includes contrastive analysis of sounds .^^^ >.€ro)C 
(units) in both languages by teacher and students, student 
repitition of tapes and/or fluent teachers' model sentence 
patterns until responsesf^are autocaatic. Structural drills and 
dialogues are systenatically presented. Includes direct as- 
sociation between object and word in second language in a 
sequence of patterns learned in coog>lete sentences. Inductive- 
generalizations drawn froa examples. 

2-?^nsf prna^^^^ apj^roagh 
Acquiring an viiderstandin^ of the structural patterns or 
'grama tical rules of a language. 



32 - *^ . 

but culturally different. We have to point out that althc igh it 
is true that they are culturally diffe'rent, by no'^means should 
they reject or scorn their culture or heritage. On the contraryT^- 
the school has" within its walls the power to transform the ■.* 
students by letting them maintain their own unique identity. and 
absorb the American culture little by little. 

After analyzing the student's needs in terms of the cultural 
background, the following goals were accomplished— 

• to acquaint the student with' aspects of the ^American 
life in relation to . the Latin American life, in 
•particular Puerto Ricans, Mexicans, Cubans ar.d other 
Latin Americans 

* ,to cultivate and' enlighten attitudes toward "othet cultures 
leading to a greater understanding among them 

to develop pride and confidence in their own cultuje 

a.^r(.-Hc> IZ ^ ' ^° promote peace by pronoting a better understaAding 
<j>to.c!.-n of all people ^ 

Bilingual Classes =3— 

; The bilingual class is made up of approximately 15 

Anglo-speaking children and 17 Spanish-speaking children. 

; , The Spanish teacher coordinates and directs the first 

fifteen minutes of the 40 minute period, at which time the lan- 
guage spoken to Anglos is Spanish. 

i. 

. The TESL teacher coordinates and directs the next fifteen 

i . , .minutes of the period at which time the language spoken. to 
I ■ . ' Spanish children is English. 

I The last ten -minutes is spent in controlled conversation 

I -between Spanish. ahd Anglo children speaking in smaj.1 mixed gr oups. 

[ * Behavioral Objectives (Language - Spanish) . 

The Anglo children will practice and use in real life 



ERIC 
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situations the Spanish they are learning in the classroom. 

They will learn to communicate with Puerto Rican, Mexican 
and other Latin American students who -are their peers. They 
use the patterns they have learned in the classroom. 

This real life situation motivates them to be able to 
communicate without embarrassment in their new language. The 
various accents used will familiarize the Anglo children with 
this aspect of their new language. ' 

The Spanish children wi be the models for pronunciation, 
intonations, and accents for the Spanish speech patterns that 
the Anglos use. The' Spanish children also participate in 
Spanish dialogues and conversation with the Anglo children. 
Behavioral Objectives (Language - English) 

The Spanish children practice and use in real life situa- 
tions the English they are learning in the classroom. 

They learn to communicate without fear or embarrassment 
with Anglo children and they also become accustomed to different 
accents . 

The ifVnglQ children are models for pronunciation, intonation 
and stress for the English speech patterns. 

Both Spanish and Anglo students participating in this class 
have been pretested and will be posttested in their second 
language. The students speaking the native language will be 
the informants. 

In planning the language lessons the teachers are aware 
of the two cultures so that each group will learn about the 
customs and culture of the other group. 
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2a-inductive -generative approach: ttoough listening to comuni cation, 
perhaps of peers; and attempting tlie new language, in situations which 
call for the student. to generate sentences - test his ^understanding, 
(the way native language is acc^uired) 

Includes direct association between object, picture or action and 
word in second language, 

2b-deductive - the cognitive code approach: tlirough initial formal 

study and analysis of grarxiatical structures, then applying them tlirough 
examples, i.e. ans\;ering questions, or transfonaing affirmative sentences 
to negative, declarative to interrogative, active to passive. 

"l^raniiar ^ Transla ti on ilethod 
Formal study of rules of grammar and translation from first language 
to second. Eiapliasis on reading in second language rather than using 
it for oral communication. 

13.0 BCimWJIT AND SECOND WgUAGE SKILLS SEQUENCE 

AL^H^ Language Skills Sequence 

(^Audiolingual liethod: listening, spealcing, reading and writing) 



Non Eng dom 
^ student^ , 
A in dora B in 



lang 



second 
lang 



II 
Eng dom 

ptudents ^ 

A in dom B in 
lang second 
lang 



0 = not specified 

(Use not applicable, (n.a.) if project has no Eng. dom. students; 



13,1 Second language listening-speal:i'tfg 
sidlls are leagued: 

1- concurrently with oor^inant lanr:uaf;e 
listening-spealcing sl:ills 

2- af t^r a specified level of compe- 
tency achieved in listening-spealcing 
skills in dominant lanc:uage 

3- a specified period of time after 
listening-spealcing skills in dor.incait 
lan^uaFA taught 




5<* 



13,2 AUI seqxience followed: 

1 - Listening-spealcing proficiency ^ 
precedes introduction of reading ^C: 

2- ?veading is taught concurrently 
with listening-spealdng sldlls 



13.-2 lA / 
IB I 
IIA I 

jft. iibI/ 



S-Gramiar - Tran slatip n Ilethpd 
Formal study of rules of grainiaar and translation from first language 
to second. Ekapliasis on reading in second language rather than using 
it foi* oral coinmuni cation, 

13.0 Dciaii/jiT AKi) Second L/m*AGE skills sequence 

AL-H^ Language Skills Sequence 

(^Audiolingual tiethod: listening, spealcing, reading and vrriting) 

I II 
Non Eng dom Eng dom 

, g tudent^^ students 
A in dora 3 in A in dom B i***. 
lang second lang ' second 
lang lang 

0 = not specified 

(Use not applicable (n.a.) if project l;as no Eng. dom. students) 

13.1 Second language listening-spea3:ing 13.1 IB 1 

skills are learned: IIB ' T 

1 - concurrently with io:.iinaut lar<-;ua:^e 
listening-spealcing skills 

2- after a specified level of compe- 
tency achieved in listening-spealiing 

skills in doninant lan::uage 

3- a specified period of time after 
listening-spealiing skills in dor.inc.nt 

languap*« taught 

. ' . * 13.2 IA_ / 

13.2 ALII sequence followed: IB^ | 

1- Listening-spealcing proficiency >J yj vv ^^^^ * 
precedes introduction of reading .X^^ IIB^^/ 

2- ?^ading is taught concuri^ently 

with listening-speaJcing sleills 

3- Leaming to read overlaps learning 

of listening-speal:irg skills ^ _ ^ 
^-Thei^e is some overlap between ^ 
learning to read and to write _ 

13.3 Listening-spealring proficiency 13,3 lA | 

determined by: IB'^Ij 

1- ueasure of listening-spealiing IIA' j* 
proficiency .JK X Ji. HB^"]; 

2- infomal assessment by teacher 

13.4 Second language reading skills 13,^ IB 

are learned: IIB I 

1 - concurrently with learning to read 

in dominant lan^age )^ ' ^ 

2- after a speciriea xevel of dominant 
laiiguage reading competence 

achievement " 

specified period of time after 
IG amine tb read in dotiinant language 
(e.g. a specific grade) 

4- before iGamins to read in dcininant 

lancuace 




WS^mCTIONAL TIME SEQUENCE OTIimTlON FOR LANGUAGE DW^RNING 



GBADS UBVEL 




EOINCUAL 
ACHIEVEMEIIT 
XJEVEL 



Beglnolng 
SUge 

I 

Kftstery 

Listening ^ 
and Speaking. 
Skills 



Intermediate 
Stage 

I 

Nutary 

Keading and 
Writlng*Skill8 



AdTaneed 
Stage 

I 

Masterj 
of 

Adaptation 
and 

Variation of 

Controlled 

Structures 



lj»ning the four skills is a continuing, sequential, developmental 



/ 



/ 



tSEA/TBSL teachers ffoa Komensky, two Chicago Board of Elucation teachers 
tram Jirka, three Title VII Bilingual teacher, two teacher aides (one of 
liwa will be Title VII) and one coBBunity representatire. One of the 
nUe Vn teachers will senre as head teacher or co-ordinator at the Center. 

Since language development is based upon the meaningful usage of known 
foeabularies and structure, t he second languai^e leaminf; a«p ft«». (English or 
^ish) of the ppograa will eaphasiae 'audiolingual exercises at both, 
enters. Reading and vritii^ which will be held at a miniaum at the beginning 
af the program will increase at the approapriate time of level achievement in' 
these skills. Then matching exercise*, fiUing in blanks, limited forms of 
•rifinal «q>ression and original sentences, can be operative in the learning 
Focess. This system of language learning in both EagUah and Spanish will 
bt In progress at the home school, where the ' monolingual students will 
■iagle with bilingual students in the following classes: language arts, 
•oelal studies, art, music and physicid edication. * 

Bssouree materials in the mobile provided for this purpose will be made 
available through libraiy periods, group study sessions, team-teaching 
•ttsions, and study periods, as determined by the staff. There will be 
feedback of the curriculum procedures , to the classroom teachers at the 
**«thome feeder schools and at Jirka and Komensky so that the bilingual 
»*P«cts of the regular school progran can grow at each school according to 
Vd teacher implementation. 

A» proficiencjr increases in second language learning, classes and 
*^'torlng^essions in the first and second languages will provide for the 
'•tenUon of new concepts in either language.. ftx)ficient bilingual students, 
recoaatnded by regular class teachers, might participate through a 
system in these help sessions. BUingual teachers 




Non Eng doa 
gtudents^^ 

don second 
lang lang 



■)age -13 

II 
Eng don 
students^_> 
T. B ■ 
don second 
lang lang 



13.5 Heading is introduced: 
/^individually, v*en child is ready 

or at a specific time during grade: u 

2 
3 

13.6 Trading readiness is determined by: 

1- test of reading readiness 

2- infonaal teacher assessnent 



13.5 IA_^ 
IB„^ 
IIA i _ 
IIB 



13.6 U„(JS 

IIA Tl 
hbZlI 



13.7 Grade level reading is expected: \ 

1 - in firet grade — — | — — 

2- in second grade i — - 

3- in third grade JL. , 

^-in fourth grade \ 

5- in fifth grade , 

6- in sixth grade — 

I 7-other (specify) — — — — • 

13.8 Grade level academic achievement (math, science, etc.) in the 
SECOND language is expected: 

1- in the first grade 

2- second grade 

3- third grade 

4- fouTth grade 

5- fif th grade 

6- sixth f-raOe 

7- other (specify) 

U.0 IHTEOr^TION OF SECOND LANGUAGE LEARNING WITH OTHER LEARNING: 
(mark aU that apply) i = N-E II = E 

dom 

students students 

1 -Second language learning is only a sep- 
arate subject for English-speaking stu- 

- dents; the second language is not used 

as a madiua of instruction for other — 



13.7 IA.r^-- 

ib3S- 
iu.4_ 

IIB_I_I. 



13.8 IB. 

iibIjL. 



.0 I *^ J ^ 



subje-i 



uS. 



2.Second lan,?uage learning is both a sep- 
arate, subject and also a medium of 
traiction for. other ^t&jects. 



'J 



13*6 'leading readiness is deterained by; 

1- test of reading readiness 

2- inforBal teacher assessnent 



13.7 Grade level reading is expected: 

1- in first grade 

2- in second grade 

3- in third grade jC. 

A-in foiarth grade 

5- in fifth grade ^ 

6- in sixth grade . 

7- other (specify) 

Grade level academic achievenent (math, science, etc») in the 
SECOND laijguage is expected: 

1- in tlie first grade 

2- second grade 

3- third grade 
4*fourth grade 

5- fif th grade 

6- sixth f<rade 

7- other (specify) " 



13.6 uJtiS, 

IB 
lU 
IIB 



13.7 U 



i3 



IIA 1 . 
IIB f 



13.8 IB 2 

iib'TTT' 



14.0 DITEGrJlTIOK OF SSCOND LAIWUAGE LEATiNIIJG WITH OTHER LEARNING: 
(mark all that ap^ly) 

y I = N-B II = E 

/ dom dom 




stTodents 



stxidents 



1 - Second langxiage learning is only a sep- 
arate subject for English-speai:ing stu- 
dents; the second language is not used 
as a jasdiun of instruction for other 
subjects. 

2- Secon:I lan^r^ge leamitig is both a sep- 
arato subject and also a iiiedium of 
instruction for other subjects. 

3- S(jcond lanj^ge learning is always In- 
tegra tod with the learning of ooiu^se 
contt.:it (such as social studies) or as 
a medium of cognitive develpfsnent. 

4- -A<;ademic content taxight in the native 

language is used as the referential 
content of second language learning 
(the same concept taught in the native 
language is taiaght in the second 
language). 

5- Diff erent academic content is taught 
in tlae second language frosa t^t vdiich 
is taught in the native language. 



0-not specified 



6-other (specify) 



15.0 Tl'^HiENT OF CHILD '3 LANGUAGS: 



Hon Sng. dom. 

students 



A -in don. 
lang. 



B 2nd 
larig. 



II 

Eng. doH. 

■ students . 
A ^ B end 



■>age ^A 
15.0 lA^ ^ 



IIA I 
IIB j 



1- The child's language is respected. 
It is not corrected, rather,' all 
of the child's speech is accepted. 
However, the teacher provides a 
model of the standard language 
aiming totvard child's eventual 
control of the standard fona. 

2- The child's language is corrected- 
the teacher points out errors and 
deraonstrates the standard form. 

3- Other (specify) S«.« iCerOJC 

p. met 

. 0-Not specified 

16.0 llATETJALS 

16.1 Readijag Matorials-I^oa 

Reading Materials are: (mark all that apply; 
1 -Linguistically based 



2- Basal readers 

3- Dialect readers 

i^-Esqperience charts (stories 
dicta'ied by children) 





II.X 




JL JL 


X- 


X 


Jl X 


JL 


X 


X 1 


X 





II. 



16.? If some reading material is in 
the child's dialect, indicate how 
long it is used: w o KC 

1- Grade 1 1^.2 USb 

2- Gi^de 2 

3- Grade 3 

4- Beyond Grade 3 

0-not specified i-f.^./o- o:: luio -) 

16.3 The following are techniques andWterials used for second language learning: 

0- none specified 

1 - pattern drills -4- "Y" 

2- dia3ojg memorization -a^^ 

3- choral repetition -y* j^' 
it-songs ^ , 
c jrocra:.ned instruction "nr" 
^stories, read to children JL. 



control of the standard form. 



a-lTie child's language is corrected- 
the teacher points out errors and 
deuonstrates the standard form. 

>Other (specify) See iCerOJC 

p. m a 

O-Not specified 

16.0 ilATSHALS 

16.1 Reading Haterials-Typos 

Reading Materials are: (mark all that apply) 
*1 -Linguistically based 

(Ilerrill or Liiami Linguistic 
readers, ITA, etc.) 16 

2- Basal readers 

3- Dialect readers 

4- Ibqperience charts (stories 
dictated by children) 







II-JL 


■113 / 


JL 


X 




X 


Jl 


X 


JL 


X 


X 


X 


JL 


JL 



16.2 If some reading material is in 
the child's dialect, indicate hov; 

long it is used: ^ 

1 - Grade 1 .16.2 Uj)^ II- 

2- Grade 2 "^x^ 

3- Grade 3 \^ 

4- Beyond Grade 3i# • \ 
0-not specified ^\ 

16.3 The following are techniques and mateirlals used for second language learning: 

0- none specified - -y- 

1 - pattern drills '\"^ 

2- diaCog memorization 'i^JL .X- 

3- choral repetition -A. 

4- songs JC\. -iL- 
^-JP^^G^^-^^d instruction ' . 

o-stories xjead to children JL JL 

^filns, filr.:strips )( 

8- flannel or magnetic ooards 

9- realia, graphic displays 

10- re cords, tapes 

11 - listening centers 

12HiiultiHaedia approach 

£bq)eriential • 

13- role playing 

14- puppetry 

1 5*^xperience charts 

16- prlmary typewriter 

17- leaming through direct e3q)erience 

f^th materials e.g. Montesfsori 

18- activity centers-chosen child 

19- other (ipecify) 

Learning outside the classroom: 

^0-field trips 

21- stiggested TV programs 

25-cthi.r (specify) 



— Kumledge gained from insenrice ia helpful In teaching, but the overall attitude *and^ 
e^oirt of the teacher ia not to be underestimated* l(|pgiTing recognition to ^atever 
jUiiiect Is actually apoken the child and in being able to commu nicate interper:ionally, 
-Hit teacher performs a fundamental aervice to the developing bilingual child. An eTalu«> 

ve sto^y in Chiapas, Mexico, suggest that the teadiers' ability to communicate vlth the 

I > — 

dents WLxr have outvoiced their training or educational level. According to Nanqr 
0\oJ|iano, * Attitudes, culttare, and cognitive development, including the perception of objects 
av^i aynibols are linked inextricably to one another and to language."^ 

I To insttre smooth operation of the Center and maximum student benefit, it vill be 

rifcsessaxy for the staff to insure coSperation on the local level throu£^ consultation, 

^4 jniaate role-definition, open lines of c<xmnunication idtb other school programs end 

I 

AC|tivities, and development of mechanisms to maximize interchange of ideas • 

Sesoorce matezlals in the mobile or classroon^ provided for this purpose vill be 

or^kde available throu^ library periods, as determined \ssr the staff. There will be feed- 

l» kek of the curriculim procedures to the classroc^ teachers at all schools so that the 

Wl Ungtial aspects of the regular school program can grow according to the need and teacher 

Aa profielen<7 increases in second language learning, classes and tutoring sessions vill 

f rovlde for th«) retention of nev concepts in either language for grades 2 through 8 and 9 

^hrou|^i2# Piroficient bilingtial students, as recommended by regular class teachers, might 

participate thsrou^ a tutorial system in these help sessions. Bilingual teachers, Aether 

thqy are utilt:sing Ehglish or Spanish as the means of instruc^^!^n, idll provide excsptional 

stimuli in the teaching of social studies, science and mathematics through the expended 

use of -audio-visual and programmed learning materials. • 

The use of educational trips > and other motivational devices during the first weeks cf 

operation vill serve to acquaint incoming students to their nev environment and to prepare 

all for the cooperative effort of readilng profici.enqr in tvo languages, adapting to city 
life in the United States, adjusting to modem sdiool practices in Qiicago, and making nev 
ftriends. (See time diart). 

^ National or Mother Language in Beginning Reading: A Comparative Study" in 
Research in Teaching of Siglish t 1232-43, 1968, p. 33. 
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16*4. The sources of Hon-English materials and textboolis are: 
(mark all that apply) 
O^not specified 

l*^® written- ^ native spealcers of that language 

2- CQmme^ ^ially prepared and published in countries where 
N-E ia the native language 

3- developed by the project *s own bilingual staff 

A-developed by the staff of another bilingual project (specify which) 

5- developed in conjenction with project parents 

6- developed by or with members of N-a^T community 

7- are cultxoraJLJy cqjpropriate for U-E ctilture 
(specify how this is determined) 

S^are cross cultural 

9-commercially prepared and published in the U.S. 
lO^are translations of U.S. texts 

11- are coordinated with materials used in the regular subject 
ctirriotilxsn 

12- other (specify) 

16.5 The specific bilingual/bicultural materials used in the language 16.5, 

con^jonent are: 

0- not specified ri q © , j 

1- xerox attc.ched-page.and document / 1 ^ Q H f prN+.'^ujoii or^ 

17.0 STUDENT ghouping St.^ X € TO X O^i^A yo , ^ 

17.1 Student grouping; mixed or separated into dominant language 17.1 Vi^ 
groups: (mark all that apply) 

0- not specified 

Piq)U8 Of both linguistic groupc, ares 

1- always mixed for all learning >^^^<i^ - Ifea.-lt,cJ 
2Haixed for language learning Vanes^ 

3-4aixed for some academic subject learning 

^HBixed for non-academic learning; art, music, gym, health 

5- separated for native and second langiiage leamiife into 
dominant language grot^s 

6- separated for most academic subject leaaming into dominant 
language groiqps 

7- never nixed for language or othor academic learning 

8- other (specify) 
n.a. - (no sttidents) 

17.2 Students are grouped for language instruction: 17.2 HS 

(mark all that applAr) A^ore than the time D Less than -h the time 

0- not specified « 

1 - total class 

2- amall gtovpa (specify size) ZZZZZ 

3- individual instmction ^ ' 



ERICI 



17.3 Criteria for gro\:?)ingj 

0- ftot specified 

1- by age 



I Non Shg 
dom 



Students 
II Sng dom 



^lEng dom 



/6 



[spocny how this is ctetemined] 
S^are cross cultural 

S-comciercially prepapred and published in the U^S. 

10- ^e translations of U.S. texts 

11- are coordinated with materials used in the regular subject 
curriculum 

12- other (specify) 

16.5 The specific bilingual Ai cultural materials used in the language 16.5. 
component are: 

0-not specified ^ C ^ & Li 

1 •xerox attached-page and document / a Q ^ f on-f'^*-*-^ 

17*0 STUDENT GHOUPBG 



orv 



varies 



17.1 Student grouping; mixed or separated into dominant language 
groups: (mark all that apply) 

0- not specified 

Pupils of both lipimistic groups are ; 

1 - always mixed for all learning 
2Hidxed for language learning 
3Haixed for some academic subject learning 

4'-mixed for non-academic learning; art, music, gym, health 

5- separated for native and second language learning into 
dominant language groiqps 

6- 8eparated for most academic subject learning into dominant 
language grotips 

7- never mixed for langxiage or other academic learning 
•8-other (specify) 

n.a. - (no -^T stxicants) 

17.2 Students are groxaped for langiiage instruction: 



n£ — 



17.1 



(mark all that apply) 

0- not specified 

1 - total class 

2- small groxqjs (specify size) 

3- individual instruction 



A-Qore than the time B Less than the time 



17.3 Criteria for groupings 
0-not specified 



I Won Eng 
dom 



Students 
II 2h£ dom 

52IT ^ 



^lEng don 



18 



1- by age 

2- 1^ native langxiage ^ 

3- by dominant language 
A-ty langxiage proficiency 

(ex# level of reading skill) y 
n.a« not applicable 

(no E.dom/nEHT) 

18.0 TUTORING 

JI8.1 Student Tutoring is; (mark all that apply) 
no-not mentioned 

0- type not specified 

1- inter-ethnic(N-SIT student tutors SfT students) 

2- intra-ethnic (H-2HT student tutors N-aiT) 

3- done by older children (cross age) 
Anione by peers (same age) 

5-other (specify) ^^^^ ^ 

18*2 Pa-.*aprofes8ionals or aides give tutoring or instruction as follows: 

0- area not specified 18.2^ 

1 - inter-ethnic (N-SJT aide tutors KIT student) 

2- in the acqusition of native language sl:ills 

3- in the acqusition of tffecond language sl:ills 
i^-in other academic subjects 
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Ck^or,\(oS ACQUISITION, AD/J^TAnOK, Al.'D DE-v^ELOl'MLIiT OF MATERI/J^ 

(Student Instruction and Staff Development) 



DOlCloMJT LAI;GUAGE - L/a\'GUAGE iUlTS 

A. I dentification rnd revievr of .v j.stin;r r..f..^.i. 

Use student texts and accompanying teachers cuides*. 

1. Laidlaw 

— Mathematics 

— Reading Series 

2. McGraw-Hill 

— Let's Spo qk Spgni< !>^ 

3. Holt, Rinehart*« 

— El Hondo H-Sf;po»i>^ 

U. Americana Corporation materials from Mexico 

— See: Cesar Chavez 
■5. Singer ~ Kulti-M 

6. Benefic Press 



B. 



Sg^ectipn of rr ferial. P.r,n..^ ....e in r>....^. " 

— See listing above. 

- Since no Bilingual Center existed on the Komensky site during 
the -.^st year, the materials noted above (A.) are those 
fiSlficted by Komenskj' parents and . ;^f from among many 
listed or exhibited at the Central and Area Offices of the 
Board of 'Education. 



/ 

I 

i VjMINANT LA!;GUAGE ^ L/JIGUAGS ARTS 

C. Selection of adaptable materials (TO BE DONE) 

See Curriculum Guides- of the Chicago Board of EducaJJ^on, 
El Paso Schools, Dade County Schools, 
Now Mexico Schools, and others 

D. Determination of need for materials not yet in existence.?/ 

E. Development of adaptablrs ^Iaterials•^r 
. F. Development of new materials 

#rhese functions will be performed as part of the Staff Development, 
In-Service program in concert with participation by parents and the 
Community Advisory Coimcil* 

To be used by teachers only* 
** To be used by teachers and by more advanced students. 

0 
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ACQUISITION, ADAPTATIOU, /JJD DEVELOPMEIIT OF MATERIALS 



s 



i I 



SECOND LAl.^GUAGE 

9 mm T - 

A» Identification and review of oxistinfT r^aterials, 

— None in School 

Selection of "m te rials aphropripte jn present forni . 
McGraw-Hill 

Programmed Reading • 
Cvilt\iral Influences on Intelligence*, Allison Drvis 
Language and Linguor^tics 
^Benjamin VJhorf 
*Basil Ber stein 

— Phonics. 

^Dolores Durkin^ 

Phonovisual Method - Charts 

V/orkb6oks 

t 

^Teacher * s ' Guide 
Spache, George 
— - Toward Better Reading; 
Durrell, Donald D. 
— Improvinrr Roadinr Itistruction 
Gracy, V/m. * . , , 

— - On yhoir Ovm in P>e^'.infy 
' Kairis, A. J» 
~ How to Increase Readinrr Abilit\^ 
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^.JUJSITIOII, AD.\PTATI0!1, /JJD D2VEL0F121iIT OF MATEPJALS 
^ECONDJJVXUAOE ^ 

,T B. — Adventures Dicti onary land"— Am. 

Knv to Read a NcvsoaDer ~ Fields Enterprises 
^ . The Teaohi n f; of Readinpr ^^ — Dolch 

C. S<>lcction of adapt able r^tericls 

T}^ TPAnbinf T of Readinr: ~ Samuel Kirk (For the slov; 

Learning) 

See: Curriculum Guide for the Language Arts - 
Chicago Public Schools 

%' 

See: Curriculum Guide for other school systems with 
' bilingual programs 
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• ACQUISITION, AD/J^TATIOJI, AMD DHVEU)?!^::! OF MATERIALS 

jll. CULTURE AIID" HERITAGE * 
A. (through F. above) 

1. El Kundo Hir.ngr.ico — Holt, Rinchart 

2. Cnn tribution nf IrjTurrar t.n to Oiiy Cultv.re — Bcncfic Press 

3. CnrtributionP nf /jfro-/j^<^ricans to 0-.:r Cult^o re — Benefic 
J^, L-itin Heroes — Webster McGraw-Hill (Peper backs) 

5. Kftyico; A Histor^/ ' — Americana Corp 

6. - Mflnv Mexicos ' — 

7. Parents, staff, and Department of Curriculum consultants 
will adapt Art and Music curriculum materials for all the 
centers. 
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Classroom teachers from, all centers will meet periodical- 
ly to exchange observations,' practices, teacher-made materials, 
and testing techniques. A " materials* pool" will be set up so 
that all centers may benefit from the exchange of materials 
and ideas with other centers. Principals of schools with 
centers will meet periodically to discuss common problems and 
possible solutions. 

The English taught in the centers will be relevant to real 
life situations, e.g., units in reading newspapers, using tele- 
phone dianectories, answering want ads, and preparing for job' 
interviews. Flclsh cards will be used that show Latinos in all 
types of work, not just Anglo professionals. 

-Materials from. Spain and Latin America will be utilized 
as well as those listed in the Board of Education's approved 
list of instruction/ materials . Those found to ^)e especially 

\ 

' pertinent and sul^table to the neBds of the pupils in the centers 
will be adopted and utilized beginning in September ' 1971?^ 
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•18.3 Parent tutoring: (narlc all that apply) 
no-not mentioned 

0- type not specified 

1- inter-ctlmic parent tutoring is used 

2- intra-ethnic parent tutoring is used 

Parents are trained to become tutors for their children: 

3- in the home by a home-visiting teacher 
4.-in an adult education component 

5- in school through observation and guidance of teacher 

6- as parent volxinteers who tutor dviring the school day 

7- naterials aire provided for use in home By parents 

8- other (specify) 

19.0 GUPJIIGULUM PATTEllHS 
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19-0 l^S^2<jo 



The stat ed cuy r ;Lculum pattern of the bilingual project : 
1-2:ccept for inclusion of N-aff instruction the curriculum is 
otherwise typical or regixLar, for this state. 
There are other modifications whithin the curriculum of the 
bilingual program which differ from traditional, typical curri- 
culum such as: (mark all that apply) 

2- a non-graded classroom: pupils of different ages are 
grouped together dtiring part of the school day 

3- flexible or modular scheduling 
^.-small group instruction 

5- indiyiduali2ed learning 

6- open classroom 

7- guided discovery and inquiry 

8- a curriculum which is both "Child and subject-centered 
9'-others (specify) 



10-if the program includes activities which complement-^**'*^ f* '^^ 
experiences children encounter in the home, community 
and through mass media i.e. TV, describe below: 

"Snxdents »o summer ScV>ool ^ro, p, X\ 
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20.0 COGNITIVE DEVELOFilEl^T 

20.1 Cognitive development in early childhood grades is fostered thro\igh: 

0- method not mentioned ^ ^ ' . 20.1 

1 - structured envirionment rich v/ith materials child can manipulaiie 
order, conq^are, match for perceptual-motor development 

2- non-verbal materials, such as llontessori materials from which 
children can learn sensory discrimination^ matching, seriation, 

y counting, addition, subtraction 
^^^^jja^gjin^n^iggg^^^^^^j^l^^^^^^^^^^^g^^^^^^^ 



, -riaterials are Provided for use in hono by parents 
8-other (specify) 

19.0 CUTJlICULUb: PATTEiaiS 19.0 i^£^2^iO 

Ibe^ stg^d _curricuj . uu patterp of the bUingual project : 
1 -accept for inclusion of N-EUT instruction the curriculum is 
otherwise typical or regular, for this state. 
There are other miodifications whithin the curriculum of the 
bilingura. program \diich differ from traditional, typical curri- 
cuJ'Za such as: (mark all tliat apply) 

\ 2-a non-graded classroom: p\;53ils of different ages are 
grouped together during part of the school day 
3^flexible or modular scheduling 
A-small group instruction 

5- individ\iali2ed learning 

6- open classroom 

7- gii5ded discovery and inquiry 

8- a curriculum which is both child and subject-centered i 

9- others (specify) M>o>f 
10-if the program includes activities which complement--^ •'^^ f 

experiences children encounter in the home, community 
and through mass media i.e. TV, describe below: 

sn^<i€ntS S^nirr^er School ^^o. p X\ 



20.0 COGNITIVE DEVELOPiiSl^T 



20.1 Cognitive developuent in early childhood grades is fostered through: ^ 

0- method not mentioned 20,1 (J ' 

1- stmictured envirionment rich vdth materials child can manipulate 
order, compare, match for perceptiial-notor development 

2- non-verbal materials, such as llontessori materials from which 
children can learn sensory discriiaination, uatching, seriation, 
co\mting, addition, subtraction 

3- labeling and discussion of concepts related to time, space, distance, 
position 

^.-labeling and grouping actual objects to leani classification; 
grouping objects with common attributes and labeling their 
attributes (i.e. colors, sizes) * 

5- direct experience of processes of science throiigh discovery, using 
niaterials rather than text; active experimentation child with teacher^s 
miidojice rather than t-.-chcr dcr^onstration. 

6- direct experience of math through discovery rather than instruction 

7- other (specify or xerox) p. no. and document: 



20.2 Cognitive development in later grades (grade 4- and above) 

0- method not mentioned 

1 - specify, or xerox p. no. and docuuient 
n.a.-no grade U or later, grades 



be facilitated will be the center^s participation in the cooperative 
teacher corps co-sponsored by the Circle Campus of the University of 
Illinois and District 19 of the Chicago public schools. That teacher 
preparation program is stressing the preparation of teachers from bi- 
lingual urban areas who have a commitment to return to these areas 
to teach. 

The following services are to be provided at the new Komensky 
Center: 

Programs designed to impart knowledge of the history and cul- 
ture associated with Spanish and Latin America, particularly 
Mexico. Wherever opportunities arise for illus tr a t ioL^paral- 
lel customs, history, economic functions, or geographic or 
urban situations in the United States, these will be built 
upon. 

Efforts to establish closer cooperation between the school 
and home. 

Early childhood educational program related to the purposes. 
^ 'of this title and designed to improve the potential for pro- 
fitable learning activities by children. 

Adult education programs related to the purposes of this 
^ tit le , par ticularly for parents of children participating in 
Ql4€iTicn bilingual programs. Knowledge of^ the city must include field 
*4t\C|.0 trips in order to build understanding of the total rnqtPvf in 
vhich ve live and the opportunities it offers. 



Programs designed for dropouts and potential dropouts having 
the need of bilingual programs. We note here that, although 
the Komensky is a K-6 school, the correlation between read- 
ing achievement and dropout ratios is so high and the pro- 
gressive natur^ of achievement retardation is so great that pecpli 
(even in the /lementary schools, for example, in grades four 
and six) wh^ are two years or more belox^ their grade expec- 
t«jncy in reading achievement may be pinpointed as potential 
dropouts. Special attention should be directed to these 
young people if they are to reach anything near their own 
potential for achievement. 

flgj-d, tripg ^nd audiovisual^ experiences for pupils^ utilized to 
build interest and knowledge in correlation with studies, as 
well as to broaden understanding of the kinds of occupations 
which exist in our common culture in Chicago, thereby providing 
a meaningful basis for heightened pupil aspirations. 



r 
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,^7.,3 f_A^ 

Most of the teachers have no desks or cabinets for materials. 
Since, children of all ages are served, seating in .a greater 
variety of sizes is needed. 

Stud ents are g rouped on the basis of several sets of criteria- 
, understanding of and fluency in the use of English 
. .age, physical, and social maturity 

previous grade placement 
. understanding, fluency, and literacy in Spanish 
Since every entering pupil is placed in a heterogeneous 
homeroom, the first and last criteria stated are utilized only 
for placement in TESL and bilingual program components. Pupils 
in the following categories are placed in subject matter content 
classes and in the TESL classes which complement instruction in 
Spanish: 

. monolingual Spanish-speaking 

. minimal English-speaking • 

Level A (some comprehension of oral communication j 

. minimal English-speaking -^^^.^^^ 
Leve: B (some comprehension of oral communication 
and some fragmentary Englisl speaking) 

. English-speaking learners of Spanish 

Each of these categories exists at every grade level. 

However, sharp lines between grad es_areJjnored and pupils 

are grouped as primary (i.e.., grades Pi to P3) ; intermediate 

(i.e., grades 3 and 4); and upper (i.e., grades 5 and 6). 

The instruction of pupils in line with the philosophy 

of continuo us developm ent and general framework provided by the 

curriculum guides has been fraught with difficulties and pitfalls 

The problems must be "attributed to a number of specific causes, 
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but they may be organized under the following major headings: 
personnel, space, and materials. Of these the most critical, 
in terms of its effect on instruction, is personnel. The staff 
members and the aides available were inadequate, i.e., the. 
teachet aides, school- community representatives and a bilingual 
clerk. 

The teacher, were either new, completely inexperienced, 
or trained and experienced in a culture in which the philosphy 
underlying pedagogical approach is often incompatible with 
recommended practice in the United States. Furthermore, none 
of the teachers was familiar with the curriculum of the 
Chicago Board of Education. The program included historical 
cultural information and fine arts experiences associated 
with Mexico and other Latin American countries. 
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OTHER ; Extra-Curricxila ^tu d ent Activiti es^ 



2. 



The model for the student govemnent mlj^t veil be a United 
Nations' meeting so that reports coxild be presented in either 
language or in two languages and students could earn points 
for serving as translators after being elected to the govern- 
ing body their peers. It is felt that this would encour- 
age the students to speak both languages and it woxild help 
build in them habits of citizenship %Aich needs to be 
fostered in the community in order that the students will 
function more effectively when they become adults and also 
in order that they may influence their parents even at this 
stage as they grow l[)ecause they, will bring home information 
and excitement about the functioning of the Democratic 
System her^, and they will encourage their parents to partici- 
pate. 

Another aspect of the extra cuiricular activity plan is a 
service club plan. Older students from the intermediate 
an^upper grades might earn citizenship points or service 
points by serving as: 

A. Tutors in English or in Spanish for Reading, or foir 
Math^ and so forth. 

B. They mi^t also earn service points by preparing curricu- 
lum materia ls for teachers. A fourth grader preparing 

a pictxxre dictionary, for example, for a primary class. 



r 
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2. B. utilizinc cards end cut-outs for catalogs and the vocabu- 

laries from some of the materials used in the class, 
VDuld be learning a great deal and strengthening his 
knowledge. He would also have the feeling that he was 
serving his school community and the learning that he 
would do wo\ild be especially important for him if he 
happened to be one of those youngsters vrfio needed re- 
inforcement and who have not done well. 

C. There might also be student librarians who could function 
in much the same way and in every case, building the 
mastery and demonstrating the mast^^ necessary to pre- 
sent material to a younger or a less advanced pupil 
would be a status giving incentive and we feel that this 
wotdd be a very positive thing for youngsters who have, 
for so long, been in the background and h«ve not been high 
level achievers. 



3. 



D. Patrol 

E. Messengers 

F. Play leaders for primary grades 

G. Other monitors, eg.. Kindergarten, or Public Relations 
(eg., poster-makers) 

Student Newspaper 

A. Writers 

B. Trauslators 

C. Artists 

D. Paste-up Crew 

E. Assembly Crew 
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21.0 SELF-SST22I: 
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self-csuv-om: 



Stated methods of.i>rpJect_crapen£n^^ inprcaj 
no-solf-cstocia not nentioned as an objective 
O-self-esteea is an objective but raethods iiot spccifioc 
Teacher encourages pupil to verbally express his feelings: 

1 - through role-playing 

2- puppetry 

3- languagc-e:qperience approach: students dictate stories fron 
their own experience 

4- teacher accepts, ac!jio\;ledges ideas and feelings 

5- teacher encourages non-verbal expression of child's feelings 
through painting, nusic, dancing 

6- teacher provides experiences in which the various ways that 
children act are accepte-^ by the teacher, their actions are 
discussed and the childi'en are encouraged not to make fun of 
"different" imys 

7- teacher provides experiences leading to conpetency and 
success 

8- teacher provides experiences vhoje occasional failure is 
acloiouledged as part of everj^-one's e^qperience: second 
attempts are encoviraged 

9- other (specify) (xerox or sxannarir O docunent page n 

Teacher provides experiences in pTapil self-direction and acXtept«nce ol b ^ 
responsibility, such as: - • 

10- pupils act as tutors for otlier pupils 

11- puils liave some options in choice of cuiriculun 

12- pupils choose activities fron a' variety of intex^est cen+^i^s 

13- older piails participate in currictilurii planning and/or 
developnent 

14- pupils write a bilingual neus-papcT for di^seziinatr^on to the 
coiiinunity 

15- other (specify) 
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22.0 LEAiUIING STRATEGIES 



22.0 



1-The project nenUions the following specific Iqaminf; strategics . 
as important for reaching a particular ethno-linguistic group: 
(specify or xorox) Document and Page no. 

Example; Ilavajo "children resist participation in an authoritarian, 
traditional class2*oom. An open classroom where teacher partici- 
pates rather than directs all activities and students or groups of 
students initiate activites, move about freely or sit in a circle or 
horseshoe rather than sit in rows, ha^^en found more effective. 

0-none mentioned 
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5- teacher encourages non-verbal expression of child's feclin^^r 
through painting, nusic, dancing 

6- teacher provides experiences in which the various ways that 
children act are accepted by the teacher^ their actions are 
discussed and the ch5.1da^en are encouraged not to make fun of 
"different" \;ays 

7- teacher provides experiences leading to conpetency and 
success 

8- teacher provides experiences where occasional failure is 
aclcnowled^ad as part of everyone's e:q?erience: second 
atterapts are encouraged 

9- other (specify) (xerox or suranariae) docunent page n a 

Teacher provides experiences in pTipil self-diircction and aclseptaiice ol ^ \^ 
responsibility, such as: - ScKo?s/ 

10- pupils act as tutors for other pupils 

11- puils have some options in choice of curricula )L^^rc^ 

12- pupils choose activities fron a variety of interest centers ^7 ^ 

13- older puils participate in curriculwii planning and/or /7 \o 
development 

H-pupils write a bilingual news;:)aper for disseLiination to the 

community 
15-other (specify) 



22.0 LEJ\i^NING STRATEGIES 
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1-The project mentions the following specific ]carninr strategics 
as important for reaching a particular ethixo-linguistic group: 
(specify or xerox) Document and Page no. 

Example: Navajo children resist participation in an authoritarian, 
traditional classroom. An open classroom where teacher partici- 
pates rather than directs all activities and students or groups of 
students initiate activites, move about freely or sit in a circle or 
horseshoe rather than sit in rows, has been fotmd more effective. 

0-none mentioned 

lOill l>e »r>sWk -''^ci . fro -p "5 i 



23.0 BIGULTU:u\L COMPONENT 

23.1 This program is: 23.1 — S 

1 - bilingual alone 

2- bilingual and bi cultural 

3- bilingual and multicultural 

0-not specified as to which of the above 

4- an ethnic studies program is included in the bilingual program 

5- art, posters, j^ealia crafts of both cultures are exhibited in 
the classroom 

6- language and cxaltural content are integrated 

7- other Tspecify) 
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Specific Mensurable Obioctlves ' ' * . 

To improve fluency in aural-oral activities of all pupils in 
English and Spanish in the following fundamental areas: 

Un<?erstanding with ease different varieties and levels, 
of standard speech (oral Question-<2.n3wer tests) 

Adapting speech to different language levels such as 
infernal, formal, and inter-group (dialogue and role-playing 
tests) 

Developing an awareness of the relation between one's own 
language and civilization and that of another country 

Evaluating progress by means of Board >of Education-developed 
fluency tests, pre-and post-tapes. 

Harrisop High School Center . ) 

^ ' \ 

Obiective - to achieve from the perspective of another culture, a \ 

deeper understanding of oneself, one's nation, and history ^ 

Objective - to improv e the self-image of the Latin American student 
and to^Taise his personal expectations.^^ 

Through study and discussion of the great men of Spanish 
America, of the great philosophers, poets, and writers 
and of their v;orks, the Latin American student gains a 
deeper insight into his own. heritage and his own worth. 
At the same time, his Anglo-American peer who attends 
class with him acquires a deeper insight into and appre- 
• ciation for the Spanish-speaking people. This class is 
one of the most popular classes at Harrison High School 
Bilingual Center. Pupils and teachers who have a free 
period or a study period are often found ^there. 

Komensky - Jirka Center 

Objective - to achieve a deeper understanding of oneself, one's nation, 
and history 

Objective - A Latin- American culture curriculum, including Latin American 
history, was initiated. Every class ^in the school received 
instruction inputs 'from the Spanish resource teacher for 
' one period each week. School in-service meetings were used 
to guide and encourage'regular classroom teachers in in- 
tegrating and emphasizing Latin- America (especially Mexico) 
£n the teaching of social studies. 

Objective - to build the self-image of the pupil so that he feels 

accepted and so that he has higher effective adjustment or 
adaptation and higher achievement in curricular areas 

In-service meetings, which included Komensky teachers of 
^regular grades and the Bilingual program, as well as the 

bilingual program staff from the Jirka, wore hc*ld. All 
•scai;f members were encouraged to attend workshops , ^-symposia, 

presentations of materials, and other relevant in-service 
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SELF 



The child should: 



Develop an awareness of self. 
Develop a sense of personal worth. 

Recogni;;e"that he is an individual who must function in a social situation. 
Learn to act in ways that are acceptable and correct in relation to other people. 
Recognize that people are basically alike. 
Appreciate the value of completing a task, 



Extend his awareness of self. 
Develop pride in his accomplishments. 

Begin to realize ihat he can succeed, / » \ 

Become aware that criticism- is ^neant to be helpful.' * / / 

Begin to piactice self-control. 

Develop ability to complete a task within a reasonable length of time. 
Recognize that people differ in appearance. 
Learn to recognize that other people have worth. 



/ 
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Realize that he can succeed in various ways. 
Recognize that criticism should be helpful. 

Understand that *he can learn to make friends and to be a friend. 
Begin to build habits of self-control. 

Develop ability to adjust to new situations as they occur. 
Understand that rules help hirn and others to live safely. 
Begin to develop the concepts of honesty and truthfulness. 
Begir* to develop concepts of "mine/' "yours," "theirs." 

Recognize that there are suitable times for the beginning and ending of tasks. 
Become aware that there are differences in the way people do things. 



Begin to understand that he has abilities which will enable him to succeed. 
Recognize the value of criticism. 

Recognize the value of honesty and truthfulness. ^ 
Continue to build habits of self-control. 
Realize that he can be a dependable person. 

Understand that he can make a worthwhile contribution to others. 

Develop a sense'of responsibility tov^ard others. 

Learn that there are many ways of having fun with friends. 

Practice the skill of beginning and ending tasks within a designated time. 



tv 



Appreciate the value of criticism. 

Appreciate the value of honesty and truthfulness. 

Realize the feeling of satisfaction that derives from doing the test he can. 
Develop understanding that he can build desirable relationships with others. 
Learn to accept and respect pfeople on the basis of their performance. 
Understand that , he can grow toward independence. 

Understand that he must soon assume adult responsibilities and prerogatives. 

Realize that some fetirs will disappear as he has more experience. 

Practice habits of self-control. 

Begin to discover v/hy he acts as he does. 

Practice beginning and ending tasks within a designated time. 
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. ^ ^ page ^8 

23.2 Cross-ciiltural avai-^aness: 23.2 
If project iiientions specific va'lues or siodes of behavior of 
K-SiT ciilture, please suiruarizc below: (or attach xerox) 

found in docuuent , page 

0-not mentioned " 



23.3 l^if project mentions efforts to decrease etiinocentrism in 23.3 
either or both groups, describe below: (or xerox-docviment page///) 
0-none mentioned 



23.4 la, the bicultural conupnent laao\/ledge of the N-aiT culture I'b.l SJjL^ W > ^ 3 

involves (nar;: all^%mt apply) . ^ * ' 

0- no 'bicultiiral component mentioned « • 

1 - Humanistic aspects of culture: ideals and values, literature 
(oral or witten), achievement of particular people or politcal 
movements 

2- Historical-cultural heritage of the past — contributions to art 
and science 

3- ^Deep^ cxilture: family patterns and contemporary \/ay of life: Socl«>- ^cooomlc 
^--Itemization of surface aspects of a country — geography, dates cA^a^cxc^-eri^fT'cs 

of holidays etc. ' an4 con+er>»pornri/ 

5- A specific culture only e.g. one Indian tribe values ^ 

6- Various cultures of sane ethnic/linguistic group (i.e. Spanish- 
spealcing peoples) 

7- A third culture different from NS IT or HIT 

8- Other (specify) 



fro. p. I 



23.5 American culture is delined: 23.5 
0-not specified 
^ 1 -narrowly: primarily Anglo-Sa^on orientation 

2- broadly: etlinic pluralisr.i of Aiaerica— 'multicultural 
contributions of various ethnic groups discussed 

3- 0 ther( indicate document and page number for xerox) or 
elaborate in your ov/n v/ords 



Zkr.^ COiiiyillTT CQiPOKEMT 



23.3 1-if project r.entions efforts to decrease etlmocentrisn in 23.3 Q 

either or both groups, describe below: (or xei^ox-document page/fr) 
0-none nentioned 

23.4^ In the bicultural corapenent laiowledge of the M-HIT culture 23.AiAyH ^,fe,3^ 

involves (nar:: all that apply) ' 

0- no bicultural component mentioned 

1 - Humanistic aspects of ciilture: ideals and. values, literature 
(oral or witten), achievement of particular people or politcal 
iiiovements 

2- Historical-cultural heritage of the past—contributions to art 
and science 

3- *Deep* culture: family patterns and conteaporar;^' \/ay of life: Socio. eo>n6mic 
A-Itemization of svirface aspects of a coimtry — geo^^Taphy, dates cA-ia^^cxd-eriifics 

of holidays etc. * o^cl con+er7>port^ry 

5- A specific culture only e.g. one Indian tribe valtces 

6- Various cultures of same' ethnic/linguistic group (i.e. Spanish- 
spealiing peoples) 

7- A third cultvire different from NSIiT or HIT ^' 

8- Other (specify) 



10 



23.5 Merican culture is defined: . 23. 5_ 

0- not specified 

1 - narrowly: prirj^rily Anglo-Saocon orientation 

^ 2-broadly: ethnic pluralism of iimerica—miilticultiiral 
contributions of various ethnic groups discussed 
3-other(indicate document and page number for :cerox) or 
elaborate in your ov/n words 



2A.0 COiaiUIIITI caiPOKEriT 

Bilingual libraries are provided for: 24..1-_2LyJ^^ 

0- group not specified 

1 - project children 

2- adults of the project community 

3- teachers 

no-bilingual library not mentioned 

24.2 An ethnic studies library is provided for: 2U*2 

0- gToup not specified ^ 

1 - project children 

2- adults of the project community 

3- teachers 

no-ethnic studies library not mentioned 
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CITY, STATE, and NATION 



^ child should: 



Begin to develop pride and love regarding the flag. 
Leain.the "Pledge of Allegiance" and VAmerica." 

Become aware of aspects of our countri: its name and the name of the^ President. 
Become aware of special days and holilays. 
Recognize that people are basically alike. 

Become aware that certain conduct is 'acceptable in a public place. 



Realize ihat the flag is a symbol of our country. 
Recognize significance of special days and holidays. 
Develop patriotic observances. 

Become aware of the beauty of the city of Chicago. * 

become aware of the community workers who keep the city safe and clean. "j. 

Extend understanding that people differ in appearance. 

Extend understanding that other people have worth.^ ^ 4 ' 4 

Begin to repognize habits of conduct that are acceptable in a public place. 



Develop love for our country* 

Extend his understanding of the significance of special days and holidays. 

Develop patriotic observances. 

Extend his awareness of the city of Chicago. 

Recognize that, in our city, mpny people live and work together. 

Begin to understand the reasons for differences in the way people act. 

Develop, through practice, habits of conduct that are- acceptable in a public place. 



Extend his knowledge of flag etiquette. 

Recognize the melody and the significance of "The Stor^Spangled Banner." - 
Extend his understanding of t.^^e significance_oi special days and holidays. 
Become aware that Chicago has a" flag. 
Learn the name of Chicago's mayor. 

Recognize that the purpose of urban renewal is to make oiur city a better place in which 
to live. ^ 
Recognize that city residents have certain rights and obligations. 
Recoqnize that man builds his home to suit his way of living and his environment. 
Develop, through practice, habits of conduct that are acceptable in a public place. 



Develop the ability fo sing "The Star-Spcngled Banner." 

Extend his knowledge p{ the significance of special days and holidays. 

Extend his knowledge of the facilities of the city of Chicago. 

Become aware of the state of Illinois as a community in which he functior.s. 

Become qwaro that people all over the v/orld have the same basic , needs. 

Understand that we must accept and respwci people for what they contribute to the welfare 

of other individuals and of the group, 

pevelop moral values. 

fecrease his understanding of the rights and obligations of members of c community. 
Continue practice of good conduct in public places. 
Extend map skills. . , 
Develop his understanding of media of communication. 



If c 



HOME 



The child should: 



Understand that he is a member of a family. 

Understand that members of a family have names. 

Become aware that he is dependent ujpon others in order to live. 

Understand that menibers of a family share experiences -and activities. 

Recognize that members of a family work together. 

Become aware that members of a family respect each other. 

Become aware that people are basically alike. 

Recognize that a home has furnishings, 



A 



Recognize that it ir» important for members of a family "1o share and co-operale. 

Recognize that each family- member has defmite responsibilities. 

Recognize that it is important for members of a family to show mutual respect. 

Develop lespect for parental authority. 

Recognize that people dUfer in appearance. 

Recognize that other people Have worth. 

Recognize that a home has different kinds of furnishings. 



Begin to understand his relationship to the other members of the family. 
Develop respect for parental authority. ^ 
Recognize that he has a share ip the responsibilities of the home. 
Build habits of self-control. 

Begin to understand the concepts of "mine," "yours/' "theirs." 

Understand that members of a family may have fun together or. as individuals. 

Realize tl\at home furnishings provide comfort. 

Become av/are of differences in the way people do things. 

Begin to develop skills and habits of courtesy and thoughtfulness to his neighbors. 



Realize that the father or other members of the family work away from home in order to 
supply shelter, food, and clothing for the family. 
, Understand that a home that is neat, clean, and attractive is a pleasant place in which 
to live. ^ 

Leorn the appropriate use of home^lurnishings. 

Recognize that controls set by parents in recreational activities are for his own protection. 
Recognize that there are many kinds of family dweUings. 
Recognize that homes are made of different materials. 
Realize that many kinds of workers co-operate to build homes. 



Develop nldlls whidh aid in keeping the home neat, clean, and attractive. 
Acquire skill in home responsibilities which are at his level of ability. 
Learn to accept and x:espect people on the basis of their performance. 
Learn how to use the telephone to visit with friends and to conduct business. 
Become familiar v;ith stiitoble hobbies* 




SCHOOL 



The .child shoirtd: 



Become aware that school is a place ol work and organized p!ay. 

Become acquainted with the physical plant 

Learn names of the teacher, classmates, and the principal. 

Become aware of rules of room and school. 

Become aware of the fact that school materials have value. 

Begin to learn how members of a class work together. 

Begin to learn how members of a class play together. 

.Recognize that rights of other members of the class are to be respected. 



Develop respect for school authority. 

Become aware of the importance of punctuality and regular attendance. , , , 

Begin to learn special rules and regulations for classroom, corridors, playground, and other 
school areas. 

Learn to care for desks, books, supplies, and other equipment. 

Recognize that people differ in color of hair, eyes, and skin and in size and shape. / 
Recognize that other people have worth. 



Begin to understand his relationship to his teacher and to the other members of the cla 
■ Realize that he 1s~a-member .of a classjind that the class is a part of the school. 
Begin to assume responsibility for self-control in- schooL ^ 
Begin to develop the concepts of honesty and truthfulness. 
Begin to develop the concepts of "mine," "yours/' "theirs." 

Use school equipment properly. — — ♦ — 

Begin to assum_e-JWi>rk--responsibiniies in the school 



-Becoine^ccTuainted with the school and its neighborhood. 
Recognize that, in our school and its community, many people live and work together. 



Understand the meaning of respect for others. 
Understand the Relationship of his class to the school. 

Understand that" a school that is neat, clean, and attractive ,is a pleasant place. 
Recognize the many kinds of workers \i takes to operate the school. 



Beqin to learn the responsibilitfes of good school citizenship. 

Begin to learn in what ways he can contribute service to the school both withm and out-" 

side of the classroom. ' * , , . j 

Become acquainted with the adult helpersMn the school and their respective duties. 
Learn to accept and respect people for what they contribute to the welfare of other mlii- 
viduals and of the group. 

Learn to be selective about choice of television and radio programs. 
Learn that printed materials bring news from everywhere. 



COMMUNITY 



The child should: 



Become aware of his relationship with people he meets in the neighborhood. 
Recognize that people are basically ' ke 

Begin to recognize conduct that i^, acceptable in a public place.. 



Become acquainted with the stores in the school neighborhood. 

Become acquainted with fire stations and police stations in the school neighborhood. 
Become acquainted wiih types of transportation he might use. 

Recognize that people differ in the color of hair, eyes, and skin and in size and shape. 
Learn to recognize that other people have worth. 
Practice/conduct that is acceptable in public places. 

\ 



Begin to jundexstand fhat he is a member of the community. » \ 

Recognize thatXin^the community, many people live and work together. 

Extend his knowledge of community .workers to include, the mailman, the garbage collector, 

heallh-cmd-welfarer^vorirers7 end store clerks. ' / V ' 

Become acquainted\vith parks, playgrounds, ond social centers. 

Pecognize and identity maps in the classroom. 

Begin 4o develop the concepts of honesty and truthfulness. 

Begin to develop concepts of "mine," "yours," "theirs." 

Begin to understand the re^s^ons for the differences in the way people act. 

Practice conduct that is acceptable in public places. . 



Develop understanding of his relationship to the community. >^ 

Recognize that the way in which we act toward others indicates our respect for them 
Realize that a neat, clean* and attractive school is a source of pride in the community. 
Begin to develop habits which will help to keep the community attractive. 
Become aware that owners of property and residents of any community have certain rights 
and obligations. 

Recognize that members of the community work together to conserve community facilities. 
Pecome acquainted v/ith such community, facilities ps churches, museums, libraries, health 
agencies. \ 

Become acquainted with the location oflimportant streets in the. community. 
Begin recognition of school street bounaaries. 

Develop understanding of the direction^ north, south,' east, and west. 
Develop understanding of the need for Ojiferent types of transp<2^'rtation. 



Recognize that he has rights and responsibilities as a member of the community. 
Increase his understanding of the rivjhts and obligations of members of the community. 
Understand that we must accept and respect people for what they contribute to the welfare 
of other individuals and of the group. 

Recognize that many kinds of services are needed by each community. 
Recognize that services are dispensed in various ways. 

Develop an understanding that community transportation facilities lead to other parts of the 
city. 

Develop mop skills through practice. 




^ . ^ Page 19 

24^.3 Provision is nade by the school ^or infoiTiing the parents 2^.3 
and coranunity about the prograr:i ^throiigh: (Marl: all that apply) 
04.ic^!te4 not specified , 
no-no pro\;ision for informing ^'cQmmunity 
1 bilingual ne\;sletter 
2- monolingiaal newsletter ' 

'aws sent to mass media, ' . . ' 

4,-if articles included vath project/ check 
5-bilingual fliers sent home/ / 
^6-formal meetings 1 

7- inf omal meetings open to ^entire community 

8- meetings conducted in both languages / 
V9-home visits ' 

10- other (specif^') \ 

11 - project director persona^lly involved in progiard 
dissemination, specify how 



Communily involvement in tho formulation of school policies 
and programs is sought through; ^ 24.. 4 

0- type not specified \ 
jiio-not soiight I 

1 - existing comraunity groups working with program 

2- bilingual questionnaires 

3- community-school staff committees • 

4- -comiiiunity advisory groups 

5- fonaal meetins open to the entire community 

6- informal meetings with community groups 

7- other (specify) liociScK f 

8- project director personally seeks involvement of community 
in program. siDecify how 



24#5 The school keeps informed about community interests, events and 

problems through: •2^.5 
no-no mention of school seeking to be informed about community 

1 - meetings open to the entire community conducted in both 
lanL>aages 

2- comxiiunity representatives to the school 

3- fcilingual questionnaire sent to the home ^ 



8-:;seetings conducted in both languages 
v9-lione visits^ 
IC-other (specify) 

11 -project director personally involved in progreri 
dissenination, specify hou 



2A*A Community involvement in the formulation of school policies j 
and prograzas is sought through: 24»4_L. 

0- type not specified ' 
no-not sought 

1- e::isting coowunity groups working with program 
2~bilingual questionnaires 
3-coianunity-school staff conmittees 
^.-community advisory groups 

5- fomal meetins open to the ontii-e comunity 

6- inf ormal meetings vith coinmunity groups 

7- other (specify) li'aiSofN f e-0woke**5 

8- project director personally seeks involvement of comunity 
in prbgram. specify how 



^7 



2ii..5 The school keeps informed about community interests, events and £' 

problems through: I^^S. 

no-no mention of school seeking to be infonaed about community 

1 - meetings open to the entire community conducted in both 
languages 

2- coro:aunity representatives to the school 
'3-bilingual que'stionnaire sent to the home 

4- home visits by school^personnel 

5- other (specify) 

0-method not specified • . , , ■ t A ^ 

inse/v/ioe A-i-a^xniA^ ^^cc^uui»nf +^ichers. ^.1^ (Uijf^iT^, 
2A..(> The school is open to the community through: cuS-hw6 ^ Vi .sto^y of- — ■ 

0- not mentioned * l , o<3 uai ^ nxd <s 0+ r 
no-school is not open to commiAiity for coiiimunity use 

1 - opening school facilities to the community at large for use ' 
after school hovirs and on weelzends 

2- providing. adult education courses 
.3«other (specify) 

25.0 liPJlCT EVALUATION 

25»1 Project mentions description or dissemination of the bilingual I O X u r-i 

program throtigh: 25>1« ^ ^i^^ >^ 

1 - newspaper articles 

2- radio programs 

3- TV programs 
A-video-tapes 

5- films 

6- vis iters to observe the program 



1, Proriding inservice and sensitivity programs for teachers' at all involved 
«re« feeder schools. 

2, Btreloping ongoing inservice sessions for staff to develop materials, 
curricula and instruments of evaluation at each Centfer. 

3, Oslng modern aoral-ora/^ methods of language teaching. 

i. Sstabliahlng full-day programs for chUdren 12 years and older in small 
eUsses of no more than 15 students with individualized instruction for 
those needing special assistance. 

5. Utilizing at least one mobile pr classroom for inservice and parent- 
eoBBunlty meetings, and using it as a- ce^itral location for materials 
development and a resource librar^r. 

6. Conducting bilingual classes in language arts and in regular grade level 
•ubjects such as mathematics, social studies, home economics, business 
studies and sciences, using bilinjgual teachers. 

7. Instructing monolingual children, in second langi^ge learning in the 
Boming and in the mother tongue throughout the afternoon. 

«. Using standard languages in instruction ijhile giving recognition to local 
or ethnic dialects. 

9. Gllring academic and vocational counseling. 

10. ariching the school' s extra-curricular activities throurfi student par- 
ticipation from the Bilingual Center. 

11. Ihcouraging integration of ai;L monolingual and bilingual students in 
assemblies and programs as well as in academic areas. 

12. Providing bilingual tours and educational trips for parents and 
students. 

r~ 

13. Continuing bilingual services throughout the summer. 

Procedural activities will be formulated I - the principal o^ the local 

in conjunction with the Project Director and staff to meet the needs of 
$^Jdents and coiamunity. Following is a description of the bilingual program 
{or each Area Center. The format of the programs will be modified where necessary 
*y staff at the elementary and high school Centers to suit the achievement level 
Incoming students. (See following instructional time sequence utilization 
The teacher-student ratio will be no hi^er than 1:20. 
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25.2 Project *s L^pact: ' f 

1- Project mentions tliaf^oHicr classes in the school, but 

not in the program have pic::ed up r:ethods or uatorioT^ f * 
the bilingual progra:^ ^ * 

2- Project mentions other schools in the local educational' systeif 
have started bilinguaT pro£;rans 

3- Proo*ect mentions tliat a University has instituted teidher 
training coui'ses in .'iling\:ial education, *o ?ieot stm*^ devel- 
opment needs . * ^ ^ 



o 



26.0 ?.OLE OF i:VALUATO: 



26.1 Evaluator hasVfield tested, on a group of children who are of 
the same langnjkge, culture itnd g^de levels as the children in 
the' bilingua3^program; , . ^^^^k, 

C-pof menticmed 
I^Mlished measures 
. N _ ^-st^ff developed measures 
^":0-s$afr translations of published measures 
/'^-'s'wEff adaptations of published measures 

26.2 Evaluator has personsilly observed students in the program: 

0- not mentioned / 
no-never • \* 

1- once or tvace during the year ' • 

2- more thaij t\dce 

3- regularly 

iV-otlier (specif^^) \ 

26.3 Evaluator has me If with teachers: p 

0- not mention^ ' 
n6-n%ver 

1- once or t&ice during year 
2H:aore^ "fiian tvace 

3- regularly* 

4- other CspecifiO 

27.0 EVAL^ATIOII PROCEDUPiE * / 

27.1 OrXiot specified , 

1- A comparison group has been chosen 

2- A conparison ^*Gupi*^ill be chosen 

27.2 0-not specified (loarl: all that ajs^ly) 

tests have 'bfeen^given to project group or somple 

2- " will be ^. V n 

3- 5ost-t«sts have been given to project group or saaple' 
A- " will be " " 

5- Pre-tests have been given to coiaparison group 

6- " will be " " 

7- Post-tests have been given to conpariaon group 

8- " \all-be " « 



26.1 0-__ 



26.2 



26.3. 



'€> 



27,1 



27.2 





!CE: 



All meetings including non-English-speaking parents are conducted 
in English and Spanish, 

*C, Visiting of classes. 

*D, Designation of "Grade Mothers" to articulate between teacher 

concerns end other parents of other grade level pupils. 
E. Volunteers 

*1. To tutor mono-lingual Spanish-speaking pupils, assisting in 
supervision of audio-visual aids as necessary. 

*2. To assist teachers in other class, or assembly, or extra- 
curricular activities, eg. Bilingual School Newspaper 

*3« To accompany classes on educational field trips. 



V- 



F. Instructior «1 Materials Acquisition, Development and Assessment. 
*1. • To serve as resources by telling, singing or dictating 

stories, legends, songs^^^^^ipes, etc., from their cultures. 
*2. To serve as resources by indicating new or additional 

sources of suitable materials. 
*3 To work, in cooperation with teachers and administrator 

in assessment and selection of existing materials. 
U* To serve as resources in the designation of unmet needs 

in instruational materials or in the development of cer- 

, tain materials. 

5» To serve as resources in acquainting pupils with career oc- 
cupations. 

6» To assist in communication wiuh the larger community. 



ERJC C,*^<^^vOa6Avo^ 
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COMMUNITY 



G. Acculturation Activities 

■ ' Participation in activities vhicb have utility for the, and in 

which they have interest. 

Activities requested, at this point, by Wnsky parents 

include : 

n. Classes in ESL for parents 

2. Classes to prepare for E^.D. 

3. Classes in consumer education 

J^, Classes in first aid. 

5. Groups for Urban (Chicago) study and field trips covering 
characteristics and facilities of the city. . ■ 
■ ■ . 6. Assistance in filling applications and interpreting req-uire- 
' X Bents for civil service and other occupational examnaUons 
or positions • 
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